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From left: 


Fall floats away 
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Foliage floats away in the water; Guillermo Solis,_a student from 
Brazil, holds up a handful of color from the fleeting season. 


Mountain hike captures the last of the season, see Page 15. 

















Getting a MOVE on 


MOVE International receives $10,000 from the Student Association 


By Christine Danyow 
Staff Writer 


The Student Association 
gave MOVE International a giant 
boost in the right direction at the 
Oct. 7 meeting. The S.A. 
Executive Board and Student 
Senate gave the international 
service trips a combined total of 
$10,000 towards their yearly goal 
of $20,000. 

The other $10,000 will pos- 
sibly come from fund raising, 
said MOVE International group 
member Mike McCarthy at the 
S.A. meeting. 

“It’s a great thing and a great 
asset to the college,” S.A. presi- 
dent Corinne O’Connor said. “I 
can’t think of a better thing to 
spend funds on.” 

MOVE International 
approached the S.A. requesting 
$10,000. The S.A. Executive 
Board decided after some discus- 
sion to give $7,000 out of their 
personal budget, while the Senate 
provided the other $3,000. 

“For that group to have such 
heart about this,” O’Connor said. 
“just shows that they want it, 
need it and deserve it.” 


MOVE International is not a 
separate program. It is an exten- 
sion of MOVE. 

The international service 
trips are directly related to the St. 
Michael’s College mission, 
according to MOVE 
International organization com- 
mittee member, Rev. Michael 
Cronogue. 

“How do you enhance a per- 
son?” Cronogue said. “It can 
come from books and discussion, 
but primarily it comes from face- 
to- face encounters.” 

MOVE International is plan- 
ning to offer three service trips 
this year: a ten day trip to 
Tanzania, Africa; three weeks in 
Calcutta, India; and a 12-day trip 
to Haiti. 

The trips, usually taken dur- 
ing winter break or after gradua- 
tion, are not meant to be vaca- 
tions. Students willingly volun- 
teer their time to provide servic- 
es, under intense conditions, to 
people in need. 

The Tanzania trip, which 
will take the place of a Kenya trip 
cancelled last year, will allow 
students to work in orphanages 
with children who have AIDS. 


Approximately seven students 
will be going, MOVE director, 
Ann Giombetti said. 

The eight to nine students 
going on the Calcutta trip will 
spend a majority of their time 
working with children in Mother 
Teresa’s orphanages. Students 
will also visit spiritual centers in 
India, as well as re-visit and help 
build a rural area school that last 
year’s students donated $1,000 
to. They will also help children 
born into families of prostitution 
find housing, education and 
employment, Giombetti said. 

The Haiti trip will include 
work in a community medical 
clinic with Dr. Mark Winslow, 
husband of St. Michael’s College 
chemistry professor Kathleen 
Mondanaro. The group of ten stu- 
dents will also be working on 
community project that need to 
be built. One project will defi- 
nitely include building latrines, 
Giombetti said. 

“Financially, the trips are 
killers;” Giombetti said. 

The Calcutta trip is predict- 
ed to cost $2,750 for one person. 


After an anticipated $1,250 of 


fund raising, students will have to 


come up with roughly $1,500 out 
of their own pocket. 

Giombetti said MOVE is in 
the process of looking at ways to 
expand internal funding for the 
trip. 

Approaching the S.A. was 
just one step in the expansion 
process. MOVE is also looking 
at ways to extract money from St. 
Michael’s College Institutional 
Advancement, the local Rotary 
Club, and. the college budget. 
Students also perform group and 
individual fund raising. 

The group is also planning to 
hold a sale this Christmas of 
items from last year’s Calcutta 
trip to raise money. 

At any rate, students have to 
make a commitment to fund 
some portion of the trip on their 
own, Giombetti said. 

While Giombetti would 
never discourage a student who 
wanted to take an international 
service trip, she does admit there 
are certain qualities an applicant 
should have. 


See MOVE, Page 2 





Friday, Oct. 17 
12:37 a.m. Vehicle stop at 200s 
Townhouses 
12:43 a.m. Odor violation at 
Ryan Hall 
1:24 a.m. Noise complaint at 
100s Townhouses 
1:55 a.m. Alcohol violation at 
Alumni Hall 


Saturday, Oct. 18 
11:43 p.m. Odor violation at 
Ryan Hall 


Monday, Oct. 20 
2:18 a.m. Fire alarm at Hamel 
Hall 
11:37 p.m. Physical plant assist 
at Founders Hall 
11:48 p.m. Vandalism at 
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Rounders Hall 


Tuesday, Oct. 21 — 
4:45 p.m. Motor vehicle acci- 
dent at Lyons hall 
4:59 p.m. Odor violation at 
Ryan Hall 


10:22 p.m. Towed Vehicle at 


Salmon Hall 


Wednesday, Oct. 22 
1:20 a.m. Escort/ride at Hamel 
Hall 
1:45 a.m. Escort/ride at 
Linnehan Hall 


Hall 
9:45 pam. Vandalism at 
Le Ave. 


‘Hall 


1:58 a.m. Escort/ride at Past 
11:56 p.m. a a at 
ee va 


Thatday, Oct. 23 


12:15 a.m. Fue aisnn at Ross 


2:47 p.m. Lockout at 300s 
Townhouses 


: ‘Friday, Oct. “ 


114 a.m. Mischief at Ryan | 
Hail : 
§:13 p.m. Lockout. at Lyons 


7:12 p.m. Odor violation at 
Ryan Hall . 
10:57 p.m. Noise complaint at 
Ethan Allen apartments — 


——-3:37 a.m. Suspicious person a 
____Lyons Hall © 


Ryan Hall © 


16 an Alcohol violation at . 

Hamel hall : 
12:19 am. Aleoho violation at 
Ryan Hall 


11:34 am. Plumbing call at . 


:03 p.m. Medical assist at 


International Commons _ 


MOVE: Service trips require $20,000 


Continued from Page 1 


“I think it takes a certain 
level of maturity to go to the 
places we go to,” Giombetti said. 
“We don’t go to easy places.” 

Students should be open to 
newness and differences, and 
have the ability to have empathy 
for people different from them, 
Giombetti said. 

“You have to take everything 
as it is and not judge it,” said 
junior Ashley George, who went 
to Haiti in 2002. 

“They become minorities,” 
Giombetti said of students who 
take the trips. “They have to 
have that understanding and be 
able to deal with role reversal.” 

Students should also be flex- 
ible and willing to share and dis- 
cuss what they’re feeling and 
experiencing, George said. 

Students may not always 
have a shower, toilet or running 
water, George said. 


During her Haiti trip, George 
said she and her group spent five 
days showering under the clouds, 
during Haiti’s rainy season. 

“It was awesome!” George 
said of the experience. 

A high-maintenance person 


could also have problems, 
George said. 
At one location during 


George’s trip, she and her group 
ended up doubling up in a single 
bunk bed because giant hairy 
tarantulas were scurrying aroynd 
on the ceiling above a majority of 
their beds. 

The intensity of the cultural 


‘differences can also be very 


shocking to a person. 

George was overwhelmed by 
the extreme overpopulation and 
poverty in Haitian cities. 

Many cities were jam- 
packed with shacks built upon 
shacks, George said, while five, 
six, seven and even larger-sized 
families were all living in one- 


room living areas. 

The tarantulas, lack of facili- 
ties, harsh cultural differences 
and poverty are all part of the 
experience, George said. 

“It really does bring a per- 
spective back to the United States 
and the college,” George said, 
“because it’s so important to real- 
ize the interconnectedness of the 
world.” 

Cronogue described it as a 
life-changing experience. 

“I think when people come 
back, they’ve experienced some- 
thing most people in our country 
haven’t experienced,” he said. 
“They see themselves, campuses 
and the world differently.” 

For George, giving to others 
and providing service may have 
started out as a way to make her 
feel good about herself, but now 
she doesn’t even look at it that 
way. 

“Tt’s just fun!” she said. “It’s 
just so much fun!” 


127 a.m. ‘Medical as assis 


Joyce Hall 


1:49 a.m. Drunkenn 

Townhouses — 

2:44 a.m. Vandal 
Townhouses: 


Joyce Hall 


12:09 a.m M 





WEEKLY WEATHER 














Photos by Stefan Botchev 


From top left: 


Former Ambassador Ronald 
Spiers, Jordanian politician Ra’ed 
QaQish, President Mare 


vanderHayden and visiting profes- 
sor Bonnie Tangalos pose for a 
photo. A protester sits front and 
center in the McCarthy Arts 
Center, and Goy. Jim Douglas 
listens attentively. 
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News 








By Morgan Thiboult 
Staff Writer 


Sophomore Patrick McGrath 
woke up early on a chilly 
November morning last year and 
made his way in the cold to 
Durick Library in hope of a quick 
and easy course registration. 
KnightVision was not working 
from the computer in his room. 

McGrath was seeking a com- 
puter that would allow him to 

register for his courses. After 
waiting for nearly two hours and 
struggling with repeated error 
messages, McGrath made no 
progress on the public computer. 
This was the beginning of the 

-long, nightmarish registration 
process. Not until mid afternoon, 
after countless hours on friends’ 
computers, did he finally obtain 
some courses. None of them 
were his top choice. 

McGrath fears history will 
repeat itself this year, but this fall 
there is hope for the Spring 2004 

_ course registration process. New 
KnightVision software is up and 
running. Both students and fac- 
ulty are expecting a better out- 
come than last year. 

Registration is less than a 
month away and students need to 
start thinking about meetings 
with their advisors and what 
courses they will be taking. 

Memories of the error mes- 
sages “cannot find server” and 
the notorious “broken pipe” may 
be soon forgotten. 

John Sheehey, the St. 
Michael’s registrar, said that this 
year’s registration process, which 
is coming quickly, will run more 
smoothly than last year. 

“The functionality of it has 
really improved,” Sheehey said 
of the KnightVision system. 

Some new features of the 
software are new menus with 


fears 





password help as well as a back 
and forward option for jumping 
from page to page. A new soft- 
ware program, Datatel, allows 
information technology and the 
registrar’s office to predict how 
well the KnightVision system 
will react when everyone is regis- 
tering at the same time. 

Many of last year’s problems 
occurred with first-year and 
sophomore classes, Sheehey said. 


Error messages were broad-. 


casted to many students because 
they were all trying to register at 
the same time. 

Students should not feel the 
need to wake up for 7 a.m. to reg- 
ister for classes. The registration 
period for each class gives ample 
time (7 a.m.- 7 p.m.) on the two 
allotted days, he said. 

While there is hope for less 
hassle and stress this year, many 
students are still hesitant about 
the computer registration 


process. 

Junior Michael McCaffrey 
said there should be some adjust- 
ments to the system. He would 
like to see them assign certain 
times for letters of the alphabet in 
each grade. 

McGrath had a similar view 
of McCaffrey’s, in believing that 
there should be a new system. 
He said he believes students 
should register at their advisor 
meetings. 

“Tf something fails, it can be 
immediately fixed,” McGrath 
said. “There would also not be so 
many people trying to do every- 
thing at the same time.” 

Advisors could potentially 
guide their advisees on a different 
course path or offer guidance if 
problems should occur, McGrath 
said. Not all problems will be 
solved from last year, but he 
hopes being a sophomore will 
make the process easier. 


How to cut down on problems with KnightVision registration. 


Read the e-mails sent out by the registrar’s office. They provide 
advice and tell students what to do if something should go wrong. 


Test out your user name and password. Get familiar with KnightVision. 


Be prepared. Have a back up plan and keep an open mind throughout the 


process. 


Spend time with your advisor and read through the course catalogue. 


Don't forget about petition sheets. Each class has a few extra seats available 
that are not shown on KnightVision. Students should remember that they can 
petition to get into a class and many times they will get in. 


The registrar does what it 
can to satisfy every student, but it 
isn’t possible to make everyone 
happy, Sheehey said. 

Blame cannot be completely 
placed on the registrar’s office, 
students, faculty, or 
KnightVision. Students were not 
well prepared with back up 
courses in case there were prob- 
lems. Many students did not take 
the advice from the registrar 
office e-mails to check if their 
user names and _ passwords 
worked correctly. Sheehey 
acknowledges the faults within 
the technology system of the 
KnightVision program. 

“Things can only improve 
from here,” Sheehey said of the 
process. 

Political science professor 
William Wilson said he likes the 
registration process because it 
places “direct responsibility on 
the students.” He said that 


Art courtesy of google.com 





KnightVision is a good program, 
but there are still some kinks and 
downfalls in the system. Wilson 
hopes that it will keep improving 
with time. 

“Everything used to be done 
on paper...it was a mad house,” 
Sheehey said. “Students have so 
much more control now.” 

Before the Fall 2002 regis- 
tration, each student had to write 
out courses they wanted to take 
and hand it into the registrar’s 
office. The registrar’s office 
would then sort out each individ- 
ual student schedule and attempt 
to make everyone happy by judg- 
ing who could take which class, 
Sheehey said. 

November holds the out- 
comes of KnightVision registra- 
tion. Hopefully, students like 
McGrath will not have to travel 
to the library in the cold, to spend 
hours in front of a computer 
screen that reads, “broken pipe.” 


Reality Spring Break ‘04 


featured in: "The Real Cancun " Movie! 
Lowest Prices, Free Meals and Free Parties 


Book before Oct 31st. 


Free Trips for Groups! 


Our 17th Year! 


Sun Splash Tours 


1.800.426.7710 
www.sunsplashtours.com 
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News 





Bernie Sanders talking ‘bout our generation 


U.S. Representative addresses youth involvement in today’s political arena 





Photo by Jacob Shumway 


Bernie Sanders tells student that they can make a difference . 


Jump on JetBlue 


By Robert Dippell 
Staff Writer 


Since its arrival to 
Burlington International Airport 
in September 2000, JetBlue 
Airways has made flying out of 
the Champlain Valley more con- 
venient for residents and stu- 
dents. 

“JetBlue is responsible for 
around a 25 percent increase in 
total passenger traffic since its 
inception,” said airport manager, 
J.J. Hamilton. Tickets are almost 
always cheaper than larger 
Burlington International Airport 
competitors like United Airlines. 

JetBlue Airways, created by 
CEO David Neeleman, began 
service on Feb. 11, 2000 with a 
flight from New York’s JFK 
International Airport to Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. Since then, the 
company has made its mark with 
a new level of passenger service 
standards for the airline industry. 

JetBlue luxuries 
such as 24-channel satellite tele- 
vision, leather seats and a brand 
new fleet of Airbus A320 air- 
crafts. 

In the three years that 
JetBlue has been in flight, the 


includes 


company has won awards for 
“Best New Airline,” in 2001, 
“Best Overall Airline,” in 2002 
and “Best Low Cost Airline,” in 
2003. 

Service is now offered to 23 
cities across the United States, 
including four locations in 
Florida and California. New 
cities are being added to their 
destination list every year includ- 
ing Boston, Mass. which is set to 
become a JetBlue location in 
January 2004. 

The low-cost tickets and 
service-based business attitude 
has attracted many students and 
Burlington area residents to the 
airline. 

“JetBlue is probably the 
most popular airline in the air- 
port,” Hamilton “They 
service a large combination of 
leisure and student customers.” 

Junior Brian Hingston flew 
JetBlue for the first time last win- 
ter break to Denver, Colo. for a 
ski trip with his family. Hingston 
flies constantly for family and 
team related trips but had never 
tried JetBlue. 

“It’s a lot better to fly with 
your own TV and the service was 
really great,” Hingston said. 


said, 


By Liz Logan 
News Editor 


U.S. Rep. Bernie Sanders 
addressed students on American 
democracy and the role young 
people play in shaping our 


nation’s future on Friday, Oct. 24, — 


at St. Michael’s College. 

“There is an unacknowl- 
edged crisis confronting 
America,” Sanders said. 

Young people, defined as 
those between the ages of 18 and 
25, are becoming careless to the 
political process, Sanders said. 

This decrease in our nation’s 
youth’s voting leads to only one 
out of every five young people 
having a say in what issues are 
addressed. 

Sanders informed students 
that the root of this downfall is 
compiled by the media’s involve- 
ment and youth’s lack of under- 
standing towards the political 
process. 

Media is one of the most 
influential factors in our every- 
day lives, he said. The media has 
the ability to disregard demand- 
ing political issues by making 
them fall short of importance, 
Sanders said. _. 

Sanders stressed the ques- 
tion, “What are the most impor- 
tant issues in your life and why 
are they different from what is on 
the cover of the Free Press?” 

Students said that the most 
important issues to them were 
health care for all, the increased 
wealth discrepancy in our econo- 


“Most big airline attendants don’t 
treat you as well as JetBlue does 
because they are on so many 
flights with so many people every 
day.” 

Spring break is a much- 
anticipated escape from the harsh 
Vermont winters for most St. 
Michael’s students. Florida and 
other warm climates are popular 
locations. Current JetBlue rates 
offer a non-stop spring break 
flight from Burlington 
International Airport to Fort 
Lauderdale for $94 one way. 

United Airlines, which also 


my and employment for students 
after college. 

Sanders regarded these con- 
cerns as significant; however, 
because of media’s involvement 
and the way it shapes our lives, 
the discussion becomes lost, he 
said. 

“Sometimes the most impor- 
tant issues are what we talk about 
the least,” Sanders said. 

The media has us more con- 
cerned on why “Grady Little did- 
n’t take Pedro Martinez out of the 
game than health care,” he said. 

Sanders said the generation 
young people live in today does 
not make involvement a top pri- 
ority. The media is a big contrib- 
utor to young people’s misunder- 
standings, he said. 

“What we consider to be 
cool, acceptable, didn’t come 
from God,” Sanders said. “You 
will never hear someone say, turn 
off the TV, put away the beer, I 
want to talk about health care.” 

It’s hard to understand why 
“we have a democracy with only 
30 percent voting.” 

The finger should not be 
pointed toward today’s youth as 
to why there is so little involve- 


ment in politics. The loss of edu-_ 


cation on politics and the political 
system is why there are not many 
youth involved. 

“Your issues are not going to 
become addressed if you do not 
register to vote and understand 
the political system,” Sanders 
said. 

If 80 percent of young peo- 


ple are not voting then no one is 
going to take care of the issues 
that they face, he said. 

“Politics ain’t hard. It 
involves getting involved differ- 
ently than watching the Red 
Sox,” Sanders said. 

The system is not going to 
stop doing what is does. It is 
going to take time. 

“As a culture, we need to 
take a long look at issues and it 
needs discussion, needs debate,” 
Sanders said. 

Young people need to start 
asking “hard questions,” he said. 

By taking action, important 
issues will be addressed, and 
youth’s vote will matter, Sanders 
said. 

“We will not be able to move 
in the right direction if you do not 
have the courage to ask hard 
questions. Serious debate about 
real questions is cool,” Sanders 
said. 

Students had different opin- 
ions on Sanders “Town 
Meeting.” 

“T had the sense that he had 
his own list of things to talk about 
and stuck to it,” said first-year 
Dave Perry. “It was less of a dis- 
cussion and more of a ‘I’m a cool 
person.”” are 

Sophomore Kelly Johnson 
thought the speech was influen- 
tial. 

“He was very informative 
and motivational. He made me 
realize how distant we are from 
the political process,” Johnson 
said. 





JetBlue route map courtesy of www.jetblue.com 


flies out of Burlington 
International Airport, has no 
fares under $300 and all include 
a layover in Chicago for the same 
March dates. 

Junior Lauren Berry and her 
family own a house in Key 
Largo, Fla., and she uses JetBlue 
to travel there from Burlington 
for vacations. 

Berry likes JetBlue because 
of its convenience with features 
like ticketless check in and the 
friendly service. 

“Every seat is like first class, 
and the flight goes so fast 


because you can watch television 
the whole time,” Berry said. 

While JetBlue continues to 
grow in size as it expands its 
service to more cities, the empha- 
sis on customer satisfaction 
remains their first priority. 

In JetBlue’s mission. state- 
ment, Neelman has said he wants 
his company to “bring humanity 
back to air travel, and make fly- 
ing more enjoyable.” Neelman’s 
vision has proven to be both suc- 
cessful and unique to the airline 
industry. 
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Opinion 





Editorial 
More than just peanuts 


The Student Association is out of control. The group is one 
big spending cannonball that is picking up speed and is going 
out-of-control, like a kamikaze pilot. Today’s S.A. is dramati- 
cally different than the one that was in place just four years ago. 
There is a trend of spending developing that I fear not only 
harms the association itself, but also the students it represents. 

Four years ago, I can remember entering my first S.A: 
meeting as vice-president of the first-year class. I was amazed 
at the professionalism with which the meeting was conducted, 
and thoroughly impressed with the rule system that was in 
place. Sadly, attending an S.A. meeting now is like a Tuesday 
night at Ringling Brothers Barnum and Bailey’s. While the 
meeting may lack elephants and unicycles, it makes up for it 
with enough spending to make a clown cry. 

The S.A. has become everyone’s favorite rich uncle. It 
seems the group has more trouble saying “No” than a weak- 
willed dieter at the fried dough tent. 

I firmly believe in helping student groups out, but if they 
are unable to operate within their yearly budget, the S.A. should 
be there to help assist them, not fill their pockets with our 
money. That’s right, in case you forgot, it is our money being 
spent. 

The Executive Board and Senate recently pledged $10,000 
to assist MOVE International trips planned for later this year. I 

am in complete support of that organization and all its endeav- 
ors, but why was this funding not asked for caring the budget 
allocation process last semester? 

While the S.A. continually passes out hice amounts of 
funding to clubs and organizations, it completely undermines 
the allocation process. Groups know that even if they do not 
receive the amount of money they wish for, they will be able to 
attain it next semester simply by going before the S.A. 

Finally, in one of its more bizarre moments, the S.A. gave 
$800 to a family in Lawrence, Mass. whose home had been 
destroyed by a fire. Once again, I am not discouraging the act. 
But giving the entire amount, which was originally intended to 
be a Sept. 11 Disaster Reserve Fund, just does not seem right. 

There are still plenty of charities affiliated with Sept. 11 in 
need of support that could use the money. More importantly, 
what if a disaster were to occur now? The S.A. has depleted the 
entire fund. 

My advice to the student body would be to pay closer atten- 
tion to where your money is being spent. The S.A. does a lot 
of good work and is an essential part of the St. Michael’s com- 
munity. We have entrusted them with an enormous amount of 
responsibility and the majority of the time it does not let us 
down. It is your job to keep them under control. 

Until then, grab some popcorn, head to the meeting and 
enjoy the greatest show under the Big Top. 


Greg Smith, 
Executive Editor 


Contact The Defender 
SMC BOX 275 | 


defender @smcvt.edu | 





The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 


Photo of the week 





Letters to the Editor 


You are the Student 
Association 


The St. Michael’s Student 
Association. is a representative 
body; our elected officials have 
power, and we have influence, 
but recently, that principle has 
come under question, and our 
voices may be stifled. 

The incident in question hap- 
pened on Oct. 7, 2003 during dis- 
cussion about the 
International Proposal. However, 
this has nothing to do with 
MOVE or their request for funds. 
The problem stems from a funda- 
mental question of power. 


MOVE 


The President, at the meet- 
ing, limited debate, which is not 
permitted. When one of your 
Senators proposed a movement 
that fell outside of those parame- 
ters, he was flatly denied his right 
to make a motion, as proven by 
witnesses and the meeting's min- 
utes. The Senate, in an earlier 
meeting had asked the E-Board 
to examine the funding request, 
but they did not give the 
President or E-Board permission 
to single-handedly dictate how 
the Senate would proceed. 

The problem will not likely 
have serious ramifications, but it 
sets a dangerous precedent for a 


Photo by Stefan Botchev 
Members of the women’s basketball team goes through drills at the Ross Sports Center. The team 
is preparing to open its season on Nov. 8 at Green Mountain College 


new kind of S.A. government, 
one more driven by the individu- 
als who are paid to moderate 
debate, not those elected to repre- 
sent us. 2 

Our Senate is charged with 
making choices for us, and as a 
student, currently studying off 
campus, I hope that we remain 
mindful of what is happening 
within it, lest we lose any of the 
representative control that makes 
the S.A. a viable organization. 


Spencer Powlison, 
Junior 


The pledge doesn’t need revision 


By Dawnuett Haynes 
The Daily Cougar 


As a product of the public 
school system, I was indifferent 
to saying the Pledge of 
Allegiance when asked to. There 
were some early morning 
instances when I was lazy and 
didn't say it, but I was never dis- 
ciplined, penalized, put in “time 
out” or robbed of my gold star for 
participation because of my inac- 
tion. Yes, I do believe in the 
phrase “under God,” and I have 
always respected it, whether or 


| Lisa HAVING 


UNCERSTANDING 
HIS POSITION 
ON IRAQ... 


not it came out of my mouth. 

The debate about whether 
the phrase “under God” should 
be removed from the Pledge of 
Allegiance originated in a child’s 
complaint about not wanting to 
recite the line along with her 
classmates. The case is now 
pending appeal to the U.S. 
Supreme Court, and the court’s 
decision will give an interesting 
insight into the separation of 
church and state. 

America was settled under 
English beliefs, which are the 
same as those of Christianity, 


KERRY / i ot nO Sa 
(at wit 


America’s dominant religion. But 
in time, the U.S. Constitution 
gave all citizens freedom of 
speech and the freedom -to exer- 
cise their own religions -- in 
other words, the right to chal- 
lenge the domination of 
Christianity. 

“Under God” should be left 
alone. The phrase never specifi- 
cally identifies a particular god, 
leaving those who believe in 
other gods to interpret the phrase 
however they wish. 


—U-Wire 


NiAANPERSONE 23 


HAVE_\ MENTIONED 
MY EXPERIENCE 
IN VIETNAM? 
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CAMPUS SPEAKS 


What is the craziest thing 
you've done or seen on 
campus ? 


“All the craziness 
over the Red Sox.”’ 
-Nina Young ’07 


“T puked black 
this weekend.” 
-Craig Duffy ’06 





“Watching my 
friend being chased 
by security on a 
bike.” 

-Karyn Sporer ’05 





“Some crazy like 25 
year old senior rid- 
ing a little girl’s 
purple bike.” 
-Brent Hill ’04 





“Lots of things. 
Crazy Red Sox 
fans, crazy parties 
being broken up 
by security, and 
people actually 
going to the 
library.” 
-Obinna Onwuchekwa 
07 





“TI saw a monkey 
on campus once.” 
-Sarah Dudley ’04 





A high price for weight loss 


Fad diets and s 


By Morgen Thiboult 
Staff Writer 


Lose ten pounds in seven 
days? The notion sounds appeal- 
ing, but how healthy and practi- 
cal are the latest fad diets and diet 
supplements? 

It seems as if a new weight 
loss plan or a new diet supple- 
ment comes out every other 
week, each promising a rapid but 
healthy weight loss for the user. 
Advertisements for these diets 
and pills are seen everywhere, 
from pop-up ads and junk e-mail, 
to magazine ads and television 
commercials. 

For a few moments the ideas 
sounds entertaining — paying 
roughly $20.00 per bottle of pills 
or $20.00 for the latest health 
book on the bestseller list. 

What many people don’t real- 
ize is that losing a lot of weight in 
such a short time takes a lot of 
effort, much more than reading a 
book or taking three pills a day. 

“Many people go to their 
local GNC store and buy a bottle 
of Hydroxycut and expect to look 
like the model examples they see 
in magazines or on TV. It’s just 
not practical,” said Dr. Neil 
Markwith, a physician associated 
with the Elliot Hospital in New 
Hampshire. 

Markwith explained how 
people should read the fine print 
on those ads, because nearly all 
of them say “results not typical.” 
He said it is not typical for people 
to lose such a dramatic amount of 
weight in such a short period of 
time. He also noted that the pills 
may increase energy and metabo- 
lism, but the key to mostly any 
diet is exercise and a high active 
lifestyle. 





Photo by Jake Shumway 
Two popular weight loss supple- 
ments, Xenadrine and Hydroxycut. 

Hydroxycut is a product that 
can be seen advertised every- 
where, especially on television 
and pop-up ads. Their typical 
model before and after pictures 
show how people can lose up to 
27 pounds in eight weeks. The 
fine print explains that typical 
subjects only lose about ten 
pounds in those eight weeks. 
Markwith said he believes many 
people would get the same results 
if they would exercise regularly 
and eat healthy. 

Second-year, Chris Lazzaro 
took Hydroxycut over the sum- 
mer for about a month and said 
he lost about five pounds from it. 

“It wasn’t really worth it 
because I probably would have 


upplement pills grow in popularity 


lost the weight without it, but I 
wanted to try it out,” said 
Lazzaro. 

While on Hydroxycut, 
Lazzaro went to the gym about 
three to four times a week. 

Diet pills can also get costly 
because of the meal bars, snack 
foods, low carb recipes, and 
books that go along with them. 

The advertised bottle of 
Hydroxycut costs about $20.00 
per 70 capsules. The suggested 
use is to take one capsule three 
times a day for the first week, 
two capsules three times a day 
for the second week, and then 
three capsules three times a day 
for the third week. 

Taking all of these pills of 
Hydroxycut will only last the 
bottle about a few weeks to a 
month (depending on the user 
and how closely he or she fol- 
lows the guidelines). Adding 
$2.00 per meal bars and $20.00 
for health and fitness books along 
with a gym membership can get 
costly. 

Along with pills and supple- 
ments come fad diets. Eating no 
carbohydrates or eating a ham- 
burger everyday for breakfast 
may seem extreme, but some 
people are willing to give these 
fad diets a try in order to lose 
weight. : 

“The Atkins and South Beach 
diets are two of the most popular 
diets right now,” said Markwith. 
Both Atkins and South Beach 
focus on eating right as well as 
avoiding the over eating of car- 
bohydrates and fatty foods. 
Markwith said he believes “both 
diets can be healthy and benefi- 
cial, but they are hard to maintain 
for long-term use.” 

“Telling men they can’t eat 
pizza or chips or telling women 
they can’t eat pasta or bread is 
sometimes life shattering news if 
these people want to go on these 
low-carb diets and keep the 
weight off,” said Markwith. 

“T try to tell them instead to 
eat what they want, but eat them 
in smaller quantities and go to the 
gym three to five times a week.” 
Markwith also said to snack on 
fruit or vegetables during the day 
to avoid overeating at meal times. 

A GNC representative from 





Photo by Jake Shumway 
Diet pills offered at Vitamin World in the Burlington mall. 


the Burlington store also agreed 
that many people misunderstand 
these weight loss drugs and often 
overestimate them. 

“People come into the store 
and pick up the weight-loss prod- 
uct, such as Total Lean or prod- 
ucts like Hydroxycut, and then 
they come back in a few weeks 
upset because they don’t look 
like the TV models,” SAID... He 
said people expect rapid weight 
loss, but it’s unrealistic, especial- 
ly when many are still eating sev-~ 
eral fatty and high carbohydrate 
meals per day. 

“People use diet supplements 
to get them on the right track to 
dieting and get into the right 
frame of mind. People don’t 
need these pills to lose weight, 
they just need a way to get start- 
ed,” Markwith said. 

“To lose weight all you have 
to do is eat healthy and exercise,” 
sophomore Paul Harper said. 
“Diet pills are the wrong way to 
go about it.” ‘ 

Harper took Take Off, which 
he bought at GNC, to mainly 
increase his energy in the morn- 
ing and it worked. He took two 
pills a day for a few months near 
the end of last school year and 
into the summer. He said he did 
lose weight while taking the sup- 
plement, but he believes it was 
mainly because he was working 
out and exercising. 

Many people do benefit from 
weight loss programs, diet sup- 
plement pills, and diets like 
Atkins or South Beach, but often 
most people do not fully under- 
stand what they are getting into 
when they buy the product or 
agree to the diet and more often 
than not the weight does not stay 
off. 

A common misconception of 
low carb and low fat diets is that 
eating less reduces one’s metabo- 
lism, making it more difficult to 
burn the fat off if regained. 
Harper said. 

Markwith and the GNC rep- | 
resentative said they believe 
everything comes down to bal- 
anced meals and exercise. 
Markwith said paying $50.00 or 
more a month is too extreme for 
something that should be already 
practiced. 
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It’s just like riding a Segway 


The Segway Human Transporter makes its way onto college campuses 





Photo courtesy of www.segway.com 


The three different models of the Segway Human Transporter 


By Rob Ticho 
Staff Writer 


The age of campus shuttles 
and long walks to the gym could 
be dwindling for college students 
with the popularity growth of the 
Segway Human Transporter. 

The Segway HT is an electri- 
cally powered two-wheeled per- 
sonal vehicle designed to propel 
its passengers anywhere they 
desire. With a maximum speed of 
12.5 mph and a range of 12 miles 


on one battery charge, the 
Segway HT opens a world of 
possibilities for personal trans- 
portation. 

Released in 2001 by Segway, 
the HT soon gained national 
attention in magazines such as 
Time, Wired and Newsweek. 
Some celebrities have also 
embraced this new technology. 
The HT was shown on an episode 
of Frasier and recently President 
Bush and his father were seen 
riding the HT at their family 
estate in Maine. 


The HT was created by scien- 
tist and inventor Dean Kamen. 
Kamen holds 150 US patents and 
continues to create visionary 
inventions such as his IBOT, a 
wheelchair that enables users to 
climb stairs and travel through 
rough terrain. 

There are three models of the 
Segway HT. Prices range from 
around $4,000 to $5,500. 

All models operate with a 
system of five gyros. These gyros 
enable the vehicle to remain 
upright during travel. 

As riders lean forward, the 
HT moves forward to compen- 
sate for change in balance. To 
stop, riders lean back and the HT 
slows its propulsion to remain in 
balance. St. Michael’s Physics 
Professor Alain Brizard referred 
to this as an active feedback sys- 
tem. ; 

Brizard compared the HT’s 
system to learning to walk. He 
explained that when you learn to 
walk, you lean forward and use 
your foot to actively maintain 
balance. In doing so, you take a 
step forward. 

On the HT, as you lean for- 


Nintendo set on taking back industry 


Zach Lee 
The Daily Cougar 


Redmond, WA— When par- 
ents rush to the stores this holi- 
day season, they’!l have to weigh 
their spending limits with a 
seemingly endless shopping list. 
But at least one company is hop- 
ing to nudge its way onto that list 
of “must-haves.” 

The big change in marketing 
came when Nintendo dropped the 
price of its GameCube. Even 
with the drop, the GameCube still 
lags behind Microsof’s Xbox by 
about 500,000 units, Tom Harlin, 
a public relations manager at 
Nintendo, told reporters Friday. 

Harlin went on to say that the 
price drop has helped the compa- 
ny make up for some of the loss, 
saying that the company has 
tripled, or in some cases, quadru- 
pled the number of units sold per 
store. But the company isn’t rely- 
ing on those numbers, and it has 
four new games coming out this 
season to help bolster its image 
among the gaming industry. 

“Fire Emblem,” a turn-based 
strategy game for Game Boy 
Advance, offers an incredibly 
frustrating twist on the genre. 
Most turn-based strategy games 
allow the player to somehow 
revive or resurrect characters 
who die in battle. “Fire Emblem” 
doesn’t. 

Rich Amtower and = Tim 
O’Leary, the pair who translated 
and rewrote the original Japanese 
version of the game, explained 
Friday ‘that. the decision was 
made in order to attach players to 
the characters. Each character has 
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unique weapons, skills and their 
own history. The death of one 
may affect the storyline for the 
rest of the game. 

That said, this game involves 
a much more detailed story line 
than predecessors like “Advance 
Wars.” Almost as much time is 
spent developing characters and 
their relationships as is spent on 
actual game play. “Fire Emblem” 
is slated for a Nov. 3 release. 

Also on the horizon for the 
GBA is “Mario and Luigi” At 
first glance, one thing is obvious: 
The graphics are terrible. And 
they stay that way. What may 
have started as a nod to lifelong 
Nintendo fans ended up as an 
under-utilization of the GBA’s 
capabilities. 

The title characters, along 
with the enemies they encounter, 
are blocky and unattractive. Even 
if players can overlook that, the 
game is still a disappointment. 
The game only supports one 
player despite both brothers’ 
simultaneous involvement in the 
story. 

The appearance of classic 
Mario characters throughout the 
game is not enough to save it. 
“Mario and Luigi” is due to be 
released Nov. 17. 

More highly anticipated by 
fans and the general public alike 
is the GameCube's “Mario Kart: 
Double Dash!!,” set for a Nov. 17 
release. The game is third in the 
wildly popular “Mario Kart” 
series, and it offers many new 
touches. 

First and most obvious to 
tans of the seriés. now two char 


ride ‘in eaeli cart! The one 
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The game play is fun, 
the graphics are 
smooth and two new 
battle modes are 
included. 


in front takes care of the driving 
and the one in the throws turtle 
shells and banana peels at other 
drivers. 

Local area network compati- 
bility allows for eight TVs to 
connect for each race. With two 
players on each cart, the game 
allows for 16 people to play at the 
same time. But each TV needs a 
GameCube, and each GameCube 
needs a copy of the game. The 
game play is fun, the graphics are 
smooth and two. new battle 
modes are included. 

“1080: Avalanche,” due out 
Dec. 1, is standard for the snow- 
boarding genre, but some little 
things do make it stand out. 

Snow builds up on characters 
as they race down the mountain, 
and they tense up before they run 
into trees. The game also marks 
Nintendo’s first foray into 
licensed music, allowing players 
to choose their favorite fast- 
paced song to listen to as they run 
the course. 

Also, the environments are 
interactive, and players must deal 
with both slow skiers and falling 
boulders. 


—U-Wire 






ward, the wheels move forward 
to actively maintain balance. 

When questioned about the 
everyday usefulness of the HT, 
Brizard said, “I definitely see the 
advantages of using it in a ware- 
house or for postal service.” 

However, he did doubt its 
usefulness as a mode of trans- 
portation for the public. Brizard 
said that he hasn’t had the oppor- 
tunity to test an HT but would 
like to. He also said that he does- 
n’t think it is 100% safe. 

“You have to be careful. It’s 
the same thing as a bike. You 
can’t expect to operate it without 
any risk,” Brizard said. 

Safety is always an issue. 
Segway is working through 
recalls on the HT after users 
noted that the gyros do not oper- 
ate correctly when the battery is 
low. According to Segway, the 
recall requires a minor two 
minute software upgrade. 

Segway offers a program for 
university use of the HT. The pro- 
gram lists the benefits of HTs on 
a college campus. These include 
faster environmentally safe trans- 
portation for students and faculty, 


and relief of parking crunches. 

HTs are already being used at 
six colleges such as_ the 
University of Hartford and the 
University of Memphis. 
However, not every college has 
welcomed the HT. Last April 
officials from Cornell University 
gave a student the thumbs down 
on his proposal to use his new HT 
op campus. 

St. Michael’s has yet to deal 
with the debate over HT campus 
use. St. Michael’s security direc- 
tor Peter Soons said, “As far as 
their use on campus goes, we 
haven’t come to that bridge to 
cross yet. I will offer that the 
State of Vermont generally 
comes down with a ruling regard- 
ing modes of transportation that 
are propelled by means other than 
human power.” 

As times goes on, there will 
surely be more controversy about 
the HT’s use on college campus- 
es. Only time will tell if this tech- 
nology is embraced or rejected. 
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SAINT MICHAEL'S 
SPECIAL PIES 


16” CHEESE PIZZA.... $7.99 
16” PEPPERONI PIZZA.... $8.99 


879-1000 


99 PEARL STREET + ESSEX JCT + NEXT TO FAIR 
+ SATURDAY 11 AM - 10 PM + SUNDAY NOON - 9 PM 


WE DELIVER | 
GREAT PIES! | 
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Spring Break '04 with 





StudentCity.com & MAXIM! 


Free Trips, Cash, & VIP as a Campus Rep! 
Book early for FREE MEALS, FREE 
DRINKS and Lowest Price Guarantee! 

To reserve, visit www.studentcity.com or 


Call 1-888-SPRINGBREAK! 








friends 
don't let friends 
drive drink 
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HOROSCOPES 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 


thing will seem to fall into place. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 


This week, you feel like everything is going 
your way, but don’t boast too much. Not 
everyone has your luck, or necessarily wants 


to hear about it. 






GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 


Use your communication skills to get what 
you want this week. Your power of persua- 


sion is at its height. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

This week you're grabbing everyone’s atten- 
tion. For some reason you possess a certain 
glow. Whatever you’re doing, keep it up! 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 

You hold the key to your own personal and 
financial success, No one else can do this for 
you, so stop placing the blame on others. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

New people may surprise you with brilliant 
insights and new things to do. Do something 
different and meet new people — just don't 
abandon old friends. : 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 
Money making opportunities lie ahead. Share 
the wealth! 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 

Although everyone is stressed about 
midterms, you are especially tense. Don’t 
waste time worrying. Instead, manage the 
time you have and keep in mind that it is not 
the end of the world. 


- SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 


Make light of a bad situation this week. You 
have to the power to cheer people up. Use it, 
and those around you will be grateful. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 
This week being physically active is especial- 
ly challenging for you. Make an extra effort 
to get exercise and blow off steam. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

Instead of worrying about everyone else’s 
problems, concentrate on what you need to 
get done and let others worry about them- 
selves. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 

Others are pulling you in too many different 
directions. Stay focused on what is important 
to you. 










The worst of the month is over for you and 
success lies ahead. In the next week, every- 



















Not all college students drink 


Students enjoy a night of activities during last 


RAs in Ryan Hall prepare for the “name that tune” game during Friday Knight Dry 


By Kristen Braley 
Staff Writer 


Friday Knight Dry was any- 
thing but dry. 

Each year, National 
Collegiate Alcohol Awareness 
Week occurs towards the end of 
October. During this week, Oct. 
19-25, St. Michael’s held inform- 
ative meetings in Alliot to help 
students realize the risks of alco- 
hol. 

Friday Knight Dry, which 
took place on Oct. 24, was a cul- 
mination of the weeks’ activities. 
St. Michael’s hosted many activ- 
ities to promote good decisions 
when dealing with alcohol. 

The theme of National 
Collegiate Alcohol Awareness 
Week this year was “tell it like it 
is ... most students make healthy 
choices,” said Megan Powers, the 
Assistant Director of Resident 
Life and the Director of the 
Alcohol Education Program. 

“Hundreds of students attend 
both the social and educational 
events during the week and dur- 
ing Friday Knight Dry,” Powers 
said. 

The Friday Knight activities 
started at 7 p.m. in the residence 
halls, and then at 9 p.m. everyone 
was brought together in Alliot for 
the “grand finale,” Powers said. 

For every event a stu- 
dent attended throughout the 
week and at the Friday Knight 
Dry events, they earned “funny 
currency, said Sheryl Fleury 
from the Resident Life Office. 

Students could use this 
money at the auction at midnight 





Photo by Jake Shumway 
From left, first year students Randall 
Bloom, Alex McKenzie (far) and Greg 
Wilson participate in Friday night’s 
activities © 





week's Friday Knight Dry 


to earn prizes, like a dinner for 
six at the vanderHeyden house. 

Other prizes auctioned were 
donated from people on and off 
campus and included six scenic 
cruise passes on Lake Champlain 
Shoreline Cruises, and a three- 
month membership to Racquet's 
Edge and an EMS rental certifi- 
cate. 

“] thought the auction part 
was really funny, especially the 
last part when they auctioned off 
the dinner for six at the presi- 
dent’s house. There was a group 
of six guys, and Tyronne Walker 
and his friends, and they were 
bidding back and forth, back and 
forth, up to 700,000 dollars,” 
sophomore Kathryn Ennist said. 

“The stuff the school pro- 
vides us is pretty decent. If you 
aren’t going to spend your own 
money, why wouldn’t you check 
it out? And it's right on campus,” 
said A-Team member Kathy 
Foss. A-Team is a national colle- 
giate chapter for alcohol aware- 
ness. 

Friday Knight Dry consists of 
some established events, like 
casino, bingo, beer goggles, and 
karaoke as well as new events 
such as a glow-in-the-dark egg 
toss and mini-golfing that were 
put on by the residence halls, 
Powers said. 

“Karaoke, casino, and bingo 
have been going on for awhile, 
because they are big money 
givers,” Fleury said. 

Erin Wakeham, an RA in 
Joyce, said the Joyce staff hosted 
mini-golfing and bowling. They 
handed out information to their 
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residents to entice them to attend 
the event. 

“T think Friday Knight Dry is 
a good way to give students a 
break. With Halloween coming 
up, students need to be reminded 
that there is a lot more than drink- 
ing to do on campus,” Wakeham 
said. 
“We let students bet their 
tickets and gamble to get more. 
We give them more tickets for the 
auction, which has a ton of cool 
prizes,” said Dani Beckert, the 
RC in the 200 townhouses. 

We are happy to include once 
again a carnival put on by the 
men's and women's ice hockey 
teams and tie-dying sponsored by 
the A-Team, Powers said. 

“I’m immersing myself in 
the fun. Tie-dying was psyche- 
delic.” Sophomore Mike St. Clair 
said. 





Some students came to the — 


event for the cuisine. 


“Food’s a big attraction. _ 


Everyone seemed very enthusias- 
tic and had a good time,” sopho- 
more Elizabeth Madlem said. 
Friday Knight Dry 
began about 10 years ago, 
Powers said. Stacia Bullock, the 
Assistant Director of Resident 


Life at that time, started the pro- — 


gram. She wanted to show stu- 
dents that they can have fun with- 


out using alcohol or other sub-— 


stances, Fleury said. Fleury said 
that with the next two and half 
months containing many holi- 


days, it is important to educate 


people about alcohol consump- 
tion, 


Sobering Statistics: College Students sand. y 
Alcohol 


-300,000 of today’s college students will eventually die of 


alcohol related causes 


-159,000 of first-year college students will drop out of 
school each year because of alcohol or other drug realt- 


ed issues 


-One night of heavy drinking can affect your rina to 
think abstractly for up to 30 days 


-Almost one-third of college students admit to having 
missed at least one class because of their alcohol or 
drug use 
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B-o-o-gie Night at St. Michael's 





Halloween dance, dress-up and BES HETY prove to be a favorite annual event 


By Brendan Caffrey 
Staff Writer 


Halloween, a night that once 
was all about candy, is now con- 
sidered one of the biggest party 
nights of the year by students at 
St. Michael’s. 

It’s a night that students wait 
for with great 
because of the annual Halloween 
dance, wild parties and “because 
it’s a big, crazy, mess,” junior 
Mary Ferriter said. 

The best event of Halloween 
night always seems to be the 
dance, senior Erin Honan, who 
works in the Student Association 
office, said. 

“Everyone gets into it,” she 
said. “It’s the cool thing to do.” 

The dance gathers the largest 
student crowd of the year. “The 
best thing about the dance is it’s 
the only single event of the year 
that we get almost all the students 
to- attend,” Jennifer Cernosia, 
director of student activities said. 

“J just remember the dance 
was really insane,” junior Bobby 
Dippell said about last year’s 
events. “I was dancing on top of 
the stages that had been set up 
and I looked out and felt as if the 
entire school was there.” 

This year, the dance will actu- 
ally be on Halloween night, 
which happens to be on a Friday. 
The dance will be held from 10 
p.m. until 2 a.m. and will cost $5. 

It is facilitated by the Student 
Association and sponsored by the 
class of 2004 and the women’s 
lacrosse team. 

Even if you don’t go to the 
dance, there are other activities to 
do on campus. 

“Halloween is just always 
crazy, Dippell said. “I just 


remember being in Alumni last- 


year and everyone running 
around partying and checking out 
each other’s costumes. It was 
nuts. It seemed as if the entire 
dorm was in the halls.” 

Peter Soons, director of St. 





“There are always 
three types of girls on 
Halloween; a Catholic 

school girl, French 
maid, and a nurse. Oh, 

and sometimes a 

Hooters girl. I love 
Halloween.’ 


Mike Huber, 


junior 








anticipation — 





Photos by Jacob Shumway 


First-year students Heather Rideout and Colleen Dunn start their Halloween celebrations with face-painting 


and costumes at the Harvest Carnival in Tarrant Sports Center on Oct. 24. 


Michael’s security, said 
Halloween is definitely a busy 
night. 

Soons could not give the 


amount, but he said that they deal - 


with more drinking related inci- 
dents than normal nights and end 
up sending a high number of peo- 
ple to Act One. 

“It seems to be taken as a rea- 
son to get really drunk,” Soons 
said. 

Melissa Donovan, a student 
at the University of Vermont, 
experienced Halloween at St. 
Michael’s when she came to visit 
a friend two years ago. There was 
a “trick or shot” in one of the res- 
ident halls and she was amazed 
by the amount of people who had 
crammed into the dorm. “I had 
just never seen that in dorms,” 
Donovan said. 

Opposed to regular nights, 
Halloween brings students more 
options. “You always end up 
going out on Halloween because 
you know there is something 
going on,” Ferriter said. "No mat- 
ter what, you always end up 
somewhere and maybe “because 
it’s the mind state many people 
are in, but you always seem to 
have fun. It’s not the normal 
night where you go out and it 
really sucks because there are no 
parties.” 

The colorful and diverse cos- 
tumes could contribute to the 
rowdiness. “Any kind of theme 
party always seems crazier 
because everybody is all dressed 
up,” Dippell said. 

Some students plan well in 
advance for the big night. 

“I’ve had my costume picked 
out since July,” senior Erin 
Honan said. “I’m just so excited.” 

Honan dressed up as Britney 
Spears, a cave girl, and cowgirl in 
recent years. She hand-makes her 
own costumes every year and 
plans on being the biblical Eve 
this Halloween. 





jialbesbest thing 
about the dance is it’s 
the only single event 
of the year that we get 
almost all the students 
to attend.’ 


Jennifer Cernosia, 
director of student 
activities 





Usually, there is a theme to 
costumes that people wear. 
“There are always three types of 
girls on Halloween,” junior Mike 
Huber said. “A Catholic school 
girl, French maid and a nurse. 
Oh, and sometimes a Hooters 
girl. I love Halloween.” 

Ferriter said that she notices a 
lot of guys are dressed up like 


On Oct. 30 and 31 
Nightmare Horror Wa 


Essex. 


The hauntéd ha 











‘Every time I think 
about Halloween cos- 
tumes, I always 
remember the guy who 
went as a shower my 
freshman year. It was 
really funny because 
he would get girls to 
dance with him and 
then shut the curtain 
around the both of 
them.’ 


Erin Welch, 
junior 








Junior Louis Ruiz helps kids slam a dunk at the Harvest Festival. 


women, sports players or pimps. 
“There’s always your classic 
pimp at every party,” she said. 

And then, there are the occa- 
sional bizarre costumes that stu- 
dents concoct. 

“Every time I think about 
Halloween costumes, I always 
remember the guy who went as a 
shower my freshman year,” jun- 
ior Erin Welch said. “It was real- 


ly funny because he would get 
girls to dance with him and then 
shut the curtain around the both 
of them.” 

In order to have a good time, 
Dippell doesn’t believe you need 
an elaborate costume. “Who 
cares?” he said. “Wear normal 
clothes with ski goggles and call 
yourself a ‘skier.’ You'll still 
have a good time.” 


_ Want to be scared? 


et ee as 


W: y a ~ 





nd also Nov. 1, there-will iTbey 
a the Champlain Valley Sci 


lalloween 
Center in 


oe a fundraiser put on by the Jericho/Underhill 


Lions Club,which is an association that serves,the community, Tom 
_ Nugent, the vice president club, said. 
The horror walk is e. tially a haunte . “You come in ands in- 





ips of 12 to 15 people, you're given a guide who tells you a story,” 
t said. “The guide will then wall ey through different scenes . 








All Blin tot 
purpose pavilion at a park.in Jericho. 
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By Matt DeLuca 
Staff Writer 


As autumn begins to settle in 
the Champlain Valley, anyone 
can easily notice the change in 
temperature, leaving the warm 
summer weather behind as the 
Western Hemisphere moves fur- 
ther away from the sun. Don’t 
take this sudden temperature 
drop seriously. 

It’s only going to get much 
colder and darker earlier as the 
Vermont winter approaches. 
Take this time of year to get out- 
side, explore your surroundings, 
and use the fall to your best 
advantage. There are many 
places to see or visit, so get off 
campus and enjoy a crisp, sunny 
autumn day before winter sets in. 
It will be here before you know 
it. 

Located right across Vermont 
15 is the Winooski Nature Trail, a 
0.7 mile path’ through the 
Winooski River valley and 
marshland. Take a walk down 
Vermont 15 to the trailhead locat- 
ed right near the railroad cross- 
ing. 

“I go down there to run some- 
times,” first-year student Tyler 
Johnson said. “It’s really nice 
and it’s so close to the school so I 
know I won’t get lost or any- 
thing.” 

Catch some scenic views, 
take in the wildlife, bring your 
fishing pole and try your luck in 
the river, or even try bouldering 
some rock faces along the rail- 
road tracks. 

If you’re into local history, 
the Ethan Allen Homestead 
Museum in northern Burlington 
is a place to visit. A frontiersman 
turned statesman, Ethan Allen 
spent his final years in the wilder- 
ness overlooking the Winooski 
River. 

Allen is claimed to be one of 





Cabot Creamery 2 







Ethan Allen Homestead 










Bingham Falls 






Ben and Jerry's 


Activities for in between the autumn an 


Bingham Falls in Stowe attracts few travellers in the off-season. 
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Signs like this, located at Salmon Hole hiking trail off Manhattan Drive 
in Burlington, designate paths along the Winooski River. 


Vermont’s most well known folk 
heroes. He was one of the lead- 
ing figures in the development of 
Vermont history and was 
rumored to be a conspirator for 
the British government during 
the Revolutionary War. 

Take a trip to the late 18th 
century by visiting Allen’s last 
home. The museum is open daily 
until Nov. | and on weekends 
during the off season. 

Access to all the hands-on 
exhibitions, multimedia shows, 
tours, and park trails is $5. Go 


and find out why almost half of 
the Chittenden Valley and part of 


How to get there 


Take I-89 to exit 8, then take Vermont 2 East. Go left on 215 in Marshfield 
and follow for five miles to Cabot Village. 


Just take the first exit off Vermont 127 (North Avenue.) Then take the first 
right at the sign marked Ethan Allen Homestead. 


Take Vermont 100 toward Stowe and then take a left on Vermont 108, which 
heads to Stowe Resort. There are no signs marking the location but there is a 
dirt parking lot about a half-mile north of the Mount Mansfield Auto Road. 
Follow the trail, which leads downhill for about a quarter mile, and then 
descend down the banks of the river to see the main falls. 


See the inside perspective for yourself. The factory is located on Vermont 100 
North in Waterbury, about a mile from I-89, exit 10. 


the St. Michael’s campus is 
named after him. 

Another great nature spot is 
Bingham Falls, nestled in the 


gorge of the spring-fed West. 


Branch Waterbury River. Here, 
hikers can get a view of the 40- 
foot falls which form a small but 
deep swimming hole surrounded 
by tall, moss-covered ledges. 
“It’s a cool little watering 
hole at the base of Stowe. It 
encapsulates the true outdoor 
experience of Vermont,” junior 
Tim Konrad said. “Coming from 
a suburb of New York City, I 
have learned to really appreciate 








_ Waterbury. 






Photo by Jen Butson 


The less visited leaf-scattered paths along the Winooski River attract St. 


Michael’s joggers and walkers. 


my surroundings up here.” 

The gorge is very narrow at 
points, so hopping over to the 
other side is no difficult task. 
Climb up the back side of the 
gorge and get a towering view of 
the pool below. Even though the 
weather is too cold for swim- 
ming, this is a great time of year 
to visit Bingham Falls because 
there won’t be many people 
around. “The Falls are an awe- 
some place to just chill with 
friends,” Konrad said. 

Do you like cheese and free 
samples? Then take a ride to the 
Cabot Cheese. Factory in Cabot 
Village near Montpelier. The 
Cabot Creamery Cooperative 
was founded by 94 of the town’s 
dairy farmers in 1919. 

Visitors can tour the factory 
where they will see a video about 
the history of the creamery and 
the agricultural history of 
Vermont, followed by a viewing 
of the cheese actually being 
made. After the tour, visitors can 
sample the many kinds of Cabot 
cheeses including the “World’s 
Best Cheddar” for $1. 

One of the more famous 
Vermont attractions is the Ben & 
Jerry’s Ice Cream Factory in 
Ben & Jerry’s 
Homemade, Inc. was founded in 
1978 in a renovated Burlington 
gas station by longtime friends 
Ben Cohen and Jerry Greenfield. 
Their unique flavors and commu- 
nity-conscious marketing 
schemes helped bring commerce 
to Vermont dairy producers. 

Ben & Jerry’s is now avail- 
able worldwide. Tours are at the 
Factory from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. but 
ice cream is not made on week- 


‘With the cold hard 
winters of Vermont, if . 
I didn’t get outdoors — 
once in awhile I 
would suffer from 
severe cabin fever 
and not fully appreci- 
ate my time here at 
St. Michael’s.’ 


Tim Konrad, 

junior © 

ends, holidays, or company cele- 
bration days. 

The tour is $3 and includes a 
brief introduction “moovie,” a 
guided tour, a bird’s eye view of 
the ice cream-making process - 
and concludes with a tasting of 


the day’s flavors. 
Hike, ski, ride; or drive. 


There’s always something to do — 


in Vermont. These are just a few 
places to go and see. Tour a local 
microbrewery. Visit a museum. | 
Take a ferry to New York. Find a 
place to play bog hockey. Get 
lost in The Great Vermont Corn 
Maze in Danville or go to Barre 
and see the world’s largest gran- 
ite quarries. 

“With the cold hard winters 
of Vermont, if I didn’t get out- 
doors once in awhile I would suf- 
fer from severe cabin fever and 
not fully appreciate my time here 
at St. Michael’s,” Konrad said. 
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By Kara Nemergut 
Staff Writer 


The National Broadway tour 
of “Porgy and Bess” came to the 
Flynn Mainstage in Burlington 
on Oct. 17. It is the first in a 
series of shows highlighting 
«African and African-American 

_ experiences in October and 
November. 

This musical was written by 
George and Ira Gershwin, and 
was set in Charleston, S.C. It 
tells the story of Porgy, a crippled 
man, and Bess, a drug using pros- 
titute. Bess’ “man,” Crown, 
murders a man over a dice game, 
and Porgy is the only resident 
who will give Bess shelter after 

~ Crown runs out. 

Bess becomes  Porgy’s 
“woman, and they are happy 
until Crown comes back. Porgy 
murders Crown in the middle of 
the night, but then is taken away 
by the police. When he returns 
from jail, he finds that Bess has 
gone to New York in search of 
more “happy dust,” and Porgy 
vows to get to New York to find 
her. 

Before the performance, Dr. 
Francois Clemmons gave a lec- 
ture in the Amy E. Tarrant 
Gallery of the Flynn Center. A 
professor at Middlebury College 
who played Officer Clemmons 
on “Mr. Rogers’ Neighborhood,” 
Clemmons won a Grammy for 
his performance as Sportin’ 
Life in “Porgy and 
Bess.” 

Dressed in a 
multi-colored glit- 
tery coat, 
‘Clemmons sat in 
front of the audi- 
ence and spoke 
about George 
Gershwin and 
Gershwin’s love 
of blacks, jazz 
and the 
gospel com- 
munity. 

Using 
grandiose 
hand gestures to 
emphasize his points, 
jewelry sparkling, 
Clemmons drew the 
complete attention of 
everyone in the room. 

Clemmons talked 
about how “Porgy 
and Bess” was com- 
missioned by the 
Metropolitan Opera 
in 1935. However, 
when Gershwin sub- 
mitted the musical, the 
Met rejected it. 
Gershwin wanted the 
roles played by blacks, 
and the Met was segre- 
gated. It wasn’t until 
1985 that “Porgy and 
Bess” ran there. 

Clemmons spoke 
about how people 
shunned Gershwin 


Arts and Entertainment , 
In the spotlight: ‘Porgy and Bess’ 


Gershwins’ play is the premiere of a two-month black history series at the Flynn 


because he loved black people. 
He loved their lives and their 
music. He even went to a black 
church, Clemmons said. 

Gershwin, who was raised 
Jewish, grew up during the 
Harlem Renaissance. Its music 
and poetry influenced his life. 
“He availed himself to this cul- 
tural phenomenon,” Clemmons 
said. 

Unfortunately, for those who 
love Gershwin’s genius, he died 
young. In 1937, before the age of 
39, Gershwin was dead of a brain 
tumor. 

“One of the biggest -influ- 
ences in my life was Fred Rogers, 
and he used to say, “Life begins at 
40.’ George Gershwin was dead 
before 40,” Clemmons said. 

However, “Porgy and Bess” 
continues to be an American clas- 
sic. “You don’t feel like a white 
man wrote this opera. You feel 
like a person wrote this music,” 
Clemmons said. 

Finishing his talk, Clemmons 
sang his versions of four songs 
from “Porgy and Bess.” 

Accompanied by the talented 
Chuck Miller on 
the piano, 


























Clemmons sang “Summertime,” 
“It Take a Long Pull,” “It’s Ain’t 
Necessarily So,” and “I’m on My 
Way’ in his powerful tenor voice. 
“Porgy and Bess” was per- 
formed authentically. Because of 
a clause stipulated in the 
Gershwin estates, only black 
actors can play the black roles, 
which are all the roles except 
one. 
Porgy, played by 
Mark Anthony Hall, 
had a rich, wonder- 
ful baritone 
voice. Walking 
on his knees, or 
rolling himself 
around in a cart, 
Hall made us believe 
that he truly doesn’t 
have the use of his 
lower legs. Bess, 
played by Jerris Cates, 
struts, dressed in red velvet. 
A high soprano, Cates’ voice 
soared through the 
Flynn. 


Also taking lead roles in the National Broadway Tour of “Porgy and Bess,” Bess (Elizabeth Graham) 
embraces Porgy (Samuel Stevens). 





“I love ‘Porgy and Bess.’ 
This is the third or fourth time 
I’ve seen it,” Merry Goldstein, 
from Waterbury, said. Her hus- 
band Paul added, “I like every- 
thing about it. There’s music in 
here that I’ve never heard, and 
there are lyrics in here I’ve never 
heard, and I have the original 
score at home.” 

Singing in the Gullah lan- 
guage, a mix of Creole, English 
and African dialects, it was 
sometimes hard to distinguish the 
words the actors were singing, 
but the sound of their voices 
more than made up for it. 

Betsy Edwards, visiting from 
Atlanta, Ga. for the leaf season, 
was critical of the language, even 
though she liked the musical 
itself. “I’m enjoying it. The 
voices are beautiful. It’s very 
good, but it’s not true Gullah. 
The people we know who speak 
Gullah have to tell you what 

they’re saying after they 

say it,” Edwards 
said. 

Drawing the 

audience into 

the perform- 

ance, the voic- 

es of the cast 

filled the the- 

ater with the 

songs of the 

Gershwin brothers. 

Bringing their charac- 

ters to life, the audience 

loved Porgy (Hall) and 

Bess (Cates,) laughed at 

Sportin’ Life (Ronn K. 

Smith) and Maria 

(Stephanie Beadle,) 

cringed from Crown 

(Stephen Finch,) 

ached for both Clara 

(Michele Gutrick) 

and Serena’s (Anne 

Fridal) loss and 

empathized with the 

rest of the characters 

in their misfortunes 

and triumphs. 


“IT love the 

music. I’ve 

} seen it three 

Win «ie times,” Ernest 
Photo courtesy of Flynn Theatre Castro, from 
Essex said. 





Photo courtesy of Flynn Theatre 
The cast of “Porgy and Bess” fills the stage with song, dance and a tragic love story. 


However, Castro found one part 
of this particular performance 
disappointing. “I like the men, I 
don’t like the women,” Castro 
said. 

The cast brought the audience 
to its feet for a standing ovation 
at the end of the performance. 





Upcoming black his- 
tory events at the 
Flynn 


Oct. 29: “Fences” 
pre-show lecture 

with Emily Bernard at 
Amy E. Tarrant 
Gallery; 6p.m.,free. 
7:30 p.m. “Fences” 
August Wilson’s play 
on American segre- 
gation. Tickets are 
$24 and $18. 





Oct 30; Drummers of 
West Africa; 5:00- 
6:30 p.m. Workshop 
with drummers, $15. 
6 p.m. Pre-show lec- 
ture with UVM profes- 
sor Moustapha Diouf 
at the Amy E. Tarrant 
Gallery, free. 

7:30 p.m. Drummers 
of West Africa. 
Tickets are $31 to 
$18, plus a $4 stu- 
dent discount on top 
two prices. 


Nov. 16; Sweet 
Honey in the Rock: 
An African American 
a cappella group that 
sings spirituals and 
hymas infused with 
jazz and blues. 7 
p.m. Tickets are $46, 
$36, and $26. 

There is an available 
$4 student discount. 
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To Wutunter Wear 


By Stephanie Theberge 
Fashion Editor 


Classic Knits 
With A New Touch 


100 percent Alpaca striped hat 
by American South Side 
$19 at Champlain Clothing Co. 
864-3633 








Fuzzy black hat 
by Kenzie 
$24.95 at Sweet Lady Jane 
862-5051 
















Wool hat with bow 
B. Dry by Parkhurst 
$29 at Champlain Clothing Co. 
864-3633 


Striped snow beanie 
by Sessions 
$20 at The B Side 
863-0539 













Black 
and white tweed hat 
by Norubu 
$42 at Sweet Lady Jane 
862-5051 

















Reversible 


boarder hat 
by Fashion Doll 
Bomber $44 at Sweet Lady Jane 
beanie 862-5051 
by Quicksilver 
$26.99 at The B Side 


863-0539 
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Religion & Spirituality 





The faith behind the mask 


From Samhain to All Soul’s: Halloween’s religious history 


By Colleen Rainsford 
Staff Writer 


Oct. 31 is a day that people 
look forward to every year. We 
remember trick-or-treating and 
dressing up as ghosts, princesses 
or clowns. 

However, Halloween is not 
all fun and games. In the 
Catholic tradition, it is the begin- 
ning of an important three-day 
celebration of those that have 
died. The origins of Halloween 
go back even further than 
Christianity. It was once known 
as Samhain and was the most 
important holiday of the Celtic 
tradition. 

The Celtic people are 
defined as a collection of tribes, 
each with its own separate leader. 
The heritage of the Celts is as 
varied as the people themselves-- 
Irish, Scottish, Welsh and Gaelic. 

Samhain means “feast of the 
dead.” It is a time to honor 
departed ones and ancestors who 
have died. In the Celtic tradition, 
Nov. | marks the beginning of a 
new year. 

The Celtic New Year is cele- 
brated in November because it 
marks the beginning of winter 
when everything is under the sur- 
face. When spring comes, there is 
new life and everything becomes 
fresh again. During Samhain, 
some families set an empty place 
at the table for those who have 
died. 

This is a time to reflect on 
those important people who 
passed on. Many followers.of dif- 
ferent pagan religions, such as 
Wicca, observe this as a religious 
festiyal. Wicca is a nature-based 


“We don’t believe in 


the devil. If you truly 
believe in something, 
it then becomes real.’ 


Martha Pullen, employee 
at Spirit Dancer Books and 
Gifts 


religion and followers believe in 
more than one god or goddess. 

Halloween is often thought 
of as a night to worship the devil, 
which casts Wicca and other 
pagan religions in a negative 
light. Many churches warn their 
congregations about celebrating 
Halloween as a “pagan” holiday. 

Wiccans do not accept the 
concept of absolute evil, nor do 
they accept any entity known as 
Satan or the devil as defined by 
the Christian tradition. They do 
not seek power through the suf- 
fering of others or accept the con- 
cept that personal benefits can 
only be derived by denial to 
another. 

“We don't believe in the 
devil. If you truly believe in 
something, it then becomes real,” 
Martha Pullen, an employee at 
Spirit Dancer Books and Gifts, 
said. 

“When Christians came to 
the British Isles, they took the 
pagan god Pan, who had horns 
and hooves, and turned him into 
Satan,” Pullen said. 

Pullen said she practiced 
Wicca but didn't follow it as 
closely while in college. “T still 
believe in all the principles and 
agree with all the ideas,” Pullen 
said. 


Religious Figures of the Week: 
Deborah andJael __ 


Deborah was the fourth of the Judges to rule the 
Israelites, before the days of King Saul and David. She 


would sit under a palm tree between the cities of Ramah 


and Bethel and hold her court for the people of Israel. 
One day she called on a man named Barak to raise an 


army to defeat Israel’s oppressors, led by Sisera. When 


Barak wanted Deborah to go with him, she reluctantly 


agreed, but told him that it would be a woman that would 


defeat Sisera. Barak’s army defeated Sisera’s army, 


which forced Sisera to flee. A nomad woman named Jael 


invited Sisera into her tent and let him rest. She killed 


him as he slept, delivering the Israelites their victory and 


proving Deborah’s prophecy. 


The Song of Deborah, a poetic rendition of the battle and 
its aftermath, praises both women highly for their major 


roles in the defeat of Sisera. 


(Information from www. biblegateway.com/cgi- 
bin/ bible? passage=judges+4: 1-23) 


Two of the major principles 
that guide Wicca are stated in 
their creed. The first is known as 
the Rule of Three, which states 
that everything a person does 
comes back to them three times. 
The second principle states that a 
person can do whatever they 
want, as long as no one is hurt. 

In the Catholic Church, All 
Saint’s Day, which falls on Nov. 
1, is a holy day of obligation that 
recognizes all the saints. Saints 
such as St. Stephan or St. Paul 
have their own feast day, which is 
celebrated on the day of their 
death. 

Dies Natalis, which is trans- 
lated to a saint’s first day of “life 
into heaven,” is also considered 
on each saint's feast day. All 
Saint’s Day recognizes everyone 
who is in heaven, including all 
the saints who aren't documented 
by the church. 

All Soul’s Day on Nov. 2 
celebrates all those who have 
died and have not reached heaven 
yet. In Christian tradition, purga- 
tory is a place where souls come 
to be purified. When they are 
purified, they reach heaven. 

“They told us to go into 
church and say three Hail Mary’s, 
three Our Father’s and three 
Glory Be’s,” said Sister Aline 
Paris, religious studies professor. 

“After we prayed, one soul 
would be out of purgatory and 
into heaven. We would then walk 
out of church and go back in sey- 
eral more times to get more souls 
out of purgatory. This could only 
be done on All Souls Day.” 

Halloween is a contraction 
of All Hallows Eve, or the Eve of 
Holiness. Evil must emerge. in 
order for there to be holiness on 





Photo by Jake Shumway 


A tradition as innocuous as dressing in costume has deep rooted origins 
in both Catholic and pagan traditions. 


Nov. 1. The evil emerges as dev- 
ils and ghosts, which are popular 
costumes for children to wear. 
Evil will play its pranks on 
Halloween and will be conquered 
by good the next day. 

“How do you offset people 
playing pranks? The people put 


out treats,” Sister Paris said. “If 
you get a treat, there will be no 
prank.” This is how the tradition 
of trick-or-treating came to be. 


REMOVE UNWANTED HAIR 
PERMANENTLY 


Electrolysis is the only proven method of permanent hair 
removal recog nized hy the American Medical Assoc. (AMA) 


Endorsed by Physicians 


Modern equip ment and sterilization, sterile disposal probes 


Girls: remove excess hair from eyebrows, upper lip, chin, 
neck, cheeks, bikini, abdomen, arms, hands, etc. 


Guys: remove excess hair between brows, neck, back, 
shoulders, outer ears, chest, top of nose. 


Free consultation / reasonable rates 


Fi 


Burlington Studio. of Electrolysis 
peametbbitri b's, hed 


Permanent F/ Hair Removal 


Karen Burke, CPE Tel 318-5131 
6 Market Place, Essex Jct, VT 





Call to schedule a 
free consultation 
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Health & Fitness 





Photo by Stefan Botchev 


Nurse Practitioner Mary Masson gives SIS student Alexander Lutz his annual flu shot. Flu shots are available for students at Heath Services 
from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Monday through Friday, until doses run out. 


Health Services offers a vaccine to prevent the 


By Katie Ouellette 
Staff Writer 


It’s that time of the year 
again, when Health Services is 
full of students awaiting their 
annual flu shot. The couches are 
crowded with students filling out 
clipboards of information and 
skimming the recommended 
reading. The line moves on as 
the nurse calls out names. 

Susan Jacques, director of 
health services, provides infor- 
mation regarding the vaccine as 
well as symptoms that indicate 
the influenza virus. 

The vaccine prevents influen- 
za, a severe viral _ illness. 
Symptoms include fever, cough, 
sore throat, severe headache, 
chills and muscle aches. 
Influenza is highly contagious 
and lasts for 5-10 days. The 


‘I haven’t had the flu 


since I was little. I 
eat healthy and have 
a strong immune 
system. Why puta 
weak version of the 
virus in my body 
when there is no 
guarantee that it is 
the string that is 
going around?’ 


Matt Lewis, 
senior 


influenza vaccine is an inactive 

virus that prevents influenza. 
Jacques explained why it 

would be useful for students to 


receive the vaccine. => 

“Since the influenza viruses 
change often, it is updated yearly. 
You need a vaccine annually to 
protect you from influenza,” 
Jacques said. “It is an injection 
in the arm. People may also 
experience slight fatigue for a 
few days after the vaccine.” 

Senior Matthew Lewis feels 
the vaccine is not for him. 

“T haven’t had the flu since I 
was little. I eat healthy and have 
a strong immune system,” Lewis 
said. “Why put a weak version of 
the virus in my body when there 
is no guarantee that it is the string 
that is going around?" 

Junior Stephanie Robbins 
agrees. 

“T have never had the flu, so I 
don’t feel I need the vaccine,” 
Robbins said. 

Although the flu may just 


influenza virus 


seem like a fever and a few days géommon cold.” Jacques said. 


off of classes, it can be very 
severe. 

Influenza causes many deaths 
in the US each year, mostly 
among elderly people. If you get 
it, you cannot attend class or go 
to work for several days. Some 
people are so ill they need to be 
hospitalized. 

Jacques said it is not unusual 


for one or two St. Michael’s stu- 


dents with influenza to be hospi- 
talized each year. 

Sophomore Meagan Blair 
believes that the vaccine is use- 
ful. 

“Living in dorms with tons of 
other students, it’s really easy to 
get the flu and other sicknesses,” 


Blair said. “Even though I know I 


can still get the flu, I think it def- 
initely helps my immune system 
fight it off.” 





ot at preventing the flu 


Flu Shot 
Facts 


The flu shot is actually 
injecting an inactive virus 
into the body. 


People who are have a 
severe allergy to hen’s eggs 
or those who have had a 
severe reaction to the shot 
in the past should not get 
one. 


The flu shot does not pre- 
vent bronchitis, pneumonia, 
strep throat, or the common 

cold. 


People may experience 
slight fatigue, aches and 
pains after getting the shot. 


The flu shot is administered 
by Health Services for free. 





Students who do get the vac- 
cine should know that it doesn’t 
prevent all winter ailments. 

“Students need to understand 
that it doesn’t prevent bronchitis, 
pneumonia, strep throat or the ' 


Although the vaccine is bene- 
ficial to the majority of people 
who are given the vaccine, it isn't 
for everyone. 

Jacques said the vaccine con- 
tains egg protein, so people aller- 
gic to eggs should not get the 
vaccine. People with fevers 
should wait until their fever 
resolves to get the vaccine. Also, 
pregnant women should not get 
the vaccine during the first 
semester of pregnancy. ; 

The flu shot is available for 
students, faculty, and staff until 
there are none remaining. The 
shots are going fast. 

“There are only about 150 
doses remaining,” Jacques said. 





Lasagna with half the calories and fat 





Spinach and 
Mushroom 
| asagna 








Cooking Time: 35 minutes 


Ingredients 

~1 pound lasagna noodles 

~4 teaspoons olive oil 

~4 cioves garlic, minced 

~1 pound mushrooms, sliced 
~salt to taste 

~freshly ground black pepper 
~1/4 teaspoon dried oregano 

~4 bunches fresh spinach, 
washed and stemmed 

~2 cups low-fat ricotta cheese 
~pinch of nutmeg 

~2 cups basic tomato sauce, 
homemade, jarred or canned 

~1 cup shredded low-fat moz- 
zarella cheese 

~1/2 cup bread crumbs 
Instructions 

1. Bring a large pot of well-salted 
water to a ort and prepare a large 
noodles to the boiling 
cook until they are just a/ dente. 


water and 


Drain and plunge the noodles into 
the ice water to cool them quickly. 
Drain again and lay the noodles out 
on paper towels. 

2. Heat 2 teaspoons of olive oil ina 
nonstick pan over medium-high 
heat. Add the mushrooms, season 
with salt, pepper and oregano and 
cook for two minutes. Add half of 
the garlic and cook until the mush- 
rooms are browned on the edges. 
Set the mushrooms aside in a 
strainer to allow the excess liquid to 
drain. 

3. Wipe the inside of the pan with a 
paper towel and heat the remaining 
olive oil in it over medium-high heat. 
Add the garlic, salt and pepper and 
cook for 30 seconds. (It's easier to 
distribute the salt and pepper in the 
oil.before adding the spinach). Add 
the spinach (with the water that 
clings to it) and cook until itis just 
wilted. Set the “ahh in a strainer 
uid to drain 
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w the excess 








5. In a medium bowl, season the 
ricotta cheese with salt, pepper and 
nutmeg. 

6. Cover the bottom of a large bak- 
ing dish that is at least 2 inches 
deep with a thin coat of tomato 
sauce. Line the dish with a single 
layer of lasagna noodles. Spread 
1/3 of the ricotta mixture over the 
noodles and sprinkle with some of 
the mozzarella cheese. Spread all 
of the mushrooms over the cheese 
and sprinkle with a few tablespoons 
of breadcrumbs. Repeat with anoth- 
er layer of noodles, cheeses, the 
spinach mixture and breadcrumbs. 
Continue with another layer of noo- 
dies, the remaining ricotta, a sprin- 
kling of mozzarella and the remain- 
ing tomato sauce. Finish with a final 
layer of noodles sprinkled with the 
remaining mozzarella and bread- 
crumbs 

7. Cover with foil and bake for’35 


minutes. Remove:the foil-and ‘con- 


tinue to bake until the top is golden asi 


brown, about 5 minutes more. Let 
stand for at least 15 minutes before 
cutting into squares and serving. 
Nutrition Facts 

Serving Size 1 piece 

Amount Per Serving 

Calories 222 

Total Fat 7g 

Saturated Fat 3 g 

Cholesterol 39 mg 

Sodium 495 mg 

Total Carbohydrate 28 g 


Dietary Fiber 3 g 
Protein 13 g 


Recipe compliments of: 
www.foodfit.comTo submit 
your favorite recipe, 


e-mail 


cjohnson4@ smcvt.edu 
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Outdoors 


A Giant view 





Photos by Stefan Botchev 


Senior Jessica Gagne hikes to the summit of Giant Mountain, the twelfth-highest peak of the Adirondacks. 


By R.J. Walker 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s College 
Wilderness Program trip to Giant 
Mountain, the twelfth-highest 
peak in the Adirondacks, offered 
students a challenging day of hik- 
ing and breathtaking views of the 
fall foliage. 

On Saturday, Oct. 18, five hik- 
ers and two leaders met with 
groggy eyes in the cold air out- 
side of Alliot Hall at 6 a.m. They 
piled into a van and headed for 
the Adirondacks of New York. 

If the day remained clear, the 
rocky summit of Giant Mountain, 
at 4,627 feet, would provide a 
memorable view of the wilder- 
ness and the peaks of the 
Adirondacks. 

The mostly bare top is a 
reminder of a huge forest fire that 
cleared the mountain in 1903. 

Rockslides have since scarred 
the mountain and left a natural 
granite bowl that has been named 
Washbowl, from its peculiar 
shape that looks as if a scoop was 
taken out. 

Katie Powers, one of the lead- 
ers, said that the group looked 
tired but excited to hike the 
mountain. They even ran into 
some snow as they were driving 
around looking for the trailhead, 
which was especially pleasing for 
exchange student Carlos Vila, 
who had never seen snow before. 

As the hikers ascended through 


the chilly air, Powers noticed that 
even though many of the colorful 
leaves had already fallen and 
were underfoot, the hikers were 
still able to enjoy the ones left on 
the trees. 

“Everyone was really into the 
foliage. It was a good day,” 
Powers said. 

One of the highlights of the 
hike for sophomore Colleen 
Dunn was the enthusiasm of the 
leaders. 


ey Baie, ee Sa ee pe 2 
Exchange-student Carlos Vila carefully steps across a small stream. 





“They were awesome,” Dunn 
said. “They were just really good 
about talking to everybody and 
they were funny people.” 

As the hikers ascended, they 
ran into slippery conditions once 
temperatures reached below 
freezing. Snow and ice on the 
rocky trail slowed the hikers 
down, who began to layer up and 
trudge onward toward the snowy 
summit. 

At the peak, Powers was 





‘It looked like a 
‘giant, amber carpet. 
It was beautiful. We 
had one person actu- 
ally taking leaves 
home with them.’ 


Mike Feeney, senior 


impressed with the excellent 
view. 

“It was neat because when you 
got to the top you could see all 
the high points of the 
Adirondacks,” Powers said. 

The summit also provided for 
an equally impressive view of the 
foliage. 

It looked like a giant amber car- 
pet. It was beautiful. We had one 
person actually taking leaves 
home with them,” Mike Feeney 
said, one of the leaders. 

On the way down the hikers 
had to be especially careful, as 
the trail became more and more 
slick. 

“The trail had begun to get very 
slippery and we had to take our 
time. We didn’t want to rush 
down to make sure that no one 
got hurt,” Feeney said. 

If conditions ever get too bad, 
the leaders are prepared with in- 
step crampons in their packs, and 
they carry a sleeping bag, 
stove, fuel, and a pot to take care 
of an injured or hypothermic per- 
son. 

All senior wilderness leaders 
are also Wilderness First 
Responders, which includes 
CPR training for the professional 
responder. 

Powers laughed about 
how tired the hikers were on the 
way home. 

“T think almost everyone slept 
for part of the ride home, except 
Mike and I. Everyone was con- 
tent. You feel good when you 
summit,” she said. 

The fee for the hike was $5. 
Todd Wright, head of the 
Wilderness Program, said that 
they calculate the fee by pricing 
all-of the year’s trips together. 
They figure a depreciation value 
on equipment, include how much 
gas they will probably use, and 


then divide by the number of 


trips. 

Although there were only 
seven students hikers, Wright 
said that it was a full trip. He 
added that “leave no trace” ethics 
encourage no more than ten peo- 
ple in a hiking party. 

For the hikers, the climbing 
experience and the view are the 
main rewards, but the leaders 
also enjoy another aspect. 

“When you watch someone 
have a first-time experience, it’s 
absolutely great,” Feeney said. 
“That’s one of the main reasons | 
joined the Wilderness Program.” 








Fish in 
a bigger 
barrel 


By Eric Curley 
Staff Writer 


Fishermen of Vermont and 
western New York-will see their 
boundaries on Lake Champlain 
increase as of Jan. 1, 2004. 

A long sought-after law will be 
put into effect, allowing Vermont 
and New York fishing license 
holders access to each other’s 
waters. 

With over 81 species of fish in 
the lake, 20 of which are sought 
out by fishermen, the new law 
promises to make anglers from 
both states happy 

The demand for such a law has 
been voiced for over a decade 
now. “Larry Nashett rose the 
issue to the [Vermont] House of 
Representatives in January of 
1992,” David Winchell, of Ray 
Brook Headquarters said. Now, 
12 years later, Nashett and others 
are getting what they deserve. 

While the law has pleased fish- 
ing enthusiasts, it has had the 
opposite effect for wildlife con- 


‘|: servationalists concerned about 


the fresh-water fish population in 
Lake Champlain. Winchell does 
not expect the law will affect the 
population or overall preserva- 


|) tion of Lake Champlain. 


“There will be a slight increase 
in the number of anglers on the 
lake, but the number of fish an 
angler can take per day is still 
going to be the same,” Winchell 
said. “There will be more fisher- 
men, but that will not affect the 
livelihood of the fisheries.” 

There will also be a few 
restrictions regarding the law. 
“Access will be limited to the 
‘main’ and portions 
only,” Winchell said. “Also, 
South Bay, NY, Mallets Bay, Vt., 
Inland Sea, Vt., and Missiquoi 
Bay, Vt., will not be open to fish- 


‘south’ 


‘ ermen of the other state.” 


Gilbert Morris, a long-time 
resident of Mallets Bay, was 
happy about the decision to keep 
Malett’s Bay a Vermonter’s bay. 

“T like to fish, but I also like to 
sail, too,” Morris said. 
“Allowing folks from New York 
over here would make things 
way too crowded.” 

New Year’s Day may seem 
like too long of a wait, but 
anglers anxious to fish the waters 
are going to have to wait regard- 
less, as spring starts the slow 
process of thawing the frigid lake 
waters. 
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Calendar 





WEDNESDAY 
October 29 


Karaoke. Come participate in 
Top Hat Karaoke every 
Wednesday at 135 Pearl. ‘Doors 
open at 9 p.m. No cover charge. 
21+ with ID. 


Transmissions. Transmissions 
with Elliot goes down every 
Wednesday in the upstairs sec- 
tion of 135 Pearl. Doors open at 
9 p.m. No cover charge. 


University of Vermont 2003 
Career Fair. This job fair fea- 
tures full-time, part-time, coop- 
erative and internship opportuni- 
ties in a wide range of fields. 
All majors are encouraged to 
attend. It is important to bring 
several resume copies and to 
dress in business attire. This fair 
is at 2 p.m. in the Marsh Dining 
Hall. 


Resume Workshop. The 
Student Resource Center offers a 
resume workshop for all stu- 
dents. This workshop is at 4:30 
p.m. in the Vermont Room of the 
Alliot Student Center. 


Blood Drive. St. Michael’s 
College presents a blood drive 
with the American Red Cross. 
Pizza and cookies will be pro- 
vided. The blood drive begins 
in Ross Sports Center at 12:30 
p.m. 654-2674. 


The Life of Victor Jara. This 
event marks the 30th anniversary 
of Jara’s death. Jara was billed 
as a “musician of working peo- 
ple” and was executed by the 
Pinochet regime in Chili. His 
music and poetry played a cru- 
cial role in the Chilean workers’ 
movement. Maria Rinaldi 
vocals, and Joe Cribari, guitar, 
perform. This event, a part of 
Hispanic Heritage Month, begins 


‘Ween’ plays 
Burlington 
on Halloween 


Ween formed in 1984 in 
suburban New Hope, Pa. 
Band members Mickey 
Melchiondo and Aaron 
Freeman - playing under 
the aliases Dean and 
Gene Ween - released 
“Quebec” this year on 
their own record label, 
Chocodog. Ween has 
also released a number 
of albums with titles like 
“The Pod,” “GodWeen- 
Satan: The Oneness,” 
“Pure Guava,” and 
“Chocolate and Cheese.” 
This show is at Memorial . 
Auditorium Oct. 31 at 
7:30 p.m. Tickets cost 
$22 and are available at 
the Flynn Theater’s box 
office. Tickets can also 
be purchased by logging 
on to www. flynntix.org. 








$18. 


_at 7 p.m. in McCarthy Arts 


Center. 


Kenpo Karate. Learn 
American Kenpo Karate at the 
Tarrant Aerobics Room. This 
class begins at 7:45 p.m. 654- 
6251. 


College Night with Robbie J. 
Cheap beverages and free pool 
every Wednesday at Millennium 
Nightclub. Doors open at 10 
p.m. 21+. 


a 


THURSDAY 


October 30 


Queen City Rock. Elliott and 
Chia headline Queen City Rock 
every Thursday evening in the 
upstairs section of 135 Pearl. 
Doors open at 10 p.m. No cover 
charge. 


Reggae Massive with Itation 
Sound. There is no cover 
charge for this event that goes 
down at Club Millennium every 
Thursday at 10 p.m. 21+. 


Shelby Lynne. The music of 
Shelby Lynne includes country, 
jazz, rock, blues, Southern soul, 
and Western swing influences. 
Anna Montgomery and Joe 
Firstman open. The concert is at 
7 p.m. at Higher Ground. 
Tickets are $17 in advance and 
$20 the day of the show. 18+. 


FRIDAY 


October 31 


DJ Ev and DJ Llu. DJ Ev and 
DJ Llu spin top 40 music every 
Friday at the upstairs area of 

135 Pearl. Doors open at 10 p.m. 
Tickets are $5. 


‘Raekwon’ 


Kenpo Karate. Learn 
American 

Kenpo Karate at the Tarrant 
Aerobics Room. This class 
begins at 6 p.m. 654-6251. 


Urban Flava. Come and hear 
hip-hop, reggae and old school 
music at Club Millennium every 
Friday. There is a $3 cover 
charge for those 21 and over and 
a $10 charge for those under 21. 
Doors open at 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY 


November | 


Taste. Craig Mitchell and Rob > 
Durham perform. Doors open at 
10 p.m. at 135 Pearl. Tickets are 
$5. 


DJ Hedfonz. DJ Hedfonz plays 
dance music every Saturday at 
the upstairs section of 135 Pearl. 
Doors open at 10 p.m. Tickets 
are $5. 


Kenpo Karate. Learn 
American Kenpo Karate at the 
Tarrant Aerobics Room. This 
class begins at 3 p.m. 654-6251. 


Urban Flava. Come and hear 
hip-hop, reggae and old school 


music at Club Millennium every ~ 


Saturday. There is a $3 cover 
charge for those 21 and over and 
a $10 charge for those under 21. 
Doors open at 9 p.m. 


Blues Noir. This band first 
played Nectar’s in 2000 and is 
returning there once again. The 
show is free and takes place 
from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 


SUNDAY 
November 2 


Photo courtesy of Don’t Blink Media 
New York City resident Raekwon brings his hip-hop act to Higher Ground Oct. 29. He is 
a member of the acclaimed rap group Wu-Tang Clan. Raekwon played an essential role 
in the Wu-Tang Clan’s classic debut, “Enter the Wu-Tang (36 Chambers).”’ That album 
satisfied listeners around the globe with its gritty production and exceptional lyricism. 
Raekwon’s inaugural solo album, “Only Built 4 Cuban Linx,” came out in 1995, In 1999, 
he unleashed his second offering, “Immobilarity.”’ He has often collaborated with fellow 
Wu-Tang member Ghostface Killah. This show also features People Under the Stairs, C- 
Rayz Walz, the CunninLynguists and Ice Water Inc. Doors open at 9 p.m. and tickets are 


Soul Skillet. Come hear soul 
and R&B music at 135 Pearl. 
This event is from 9 p.m. until 
midnight every Sunday. There 
is no cover charge. 


MONDAY 


November 3 


Misbehavin’. Saint J plays this 
event every Wednesday at 135 
Pearl. Doors open at 9 p.m. 


Kenpo Karate. Learn 
American Kenpo Karate at the 
Tarrant Aerobics Room. This 
class begins at 9 p.m. 654-6251. 


The Governor’s Table. Former 
Vermont Gov. Madeleine Kunin 
will hold her weekly roundtable. 
Students, faculty and staff are 
encouraged to attend. This 
event is in the Alliot Student 
Center’s Greensleeves. 


‘Phoolan Devi v. The Bandit 
Queen: Framing the Female 
Militant.” Raji Mohan, a pro- 
fessor at Haverford College, 
delivers this lecture. It address- 
es the issues surrounding the life 
of feminist Phoolan Devi of 
India. This event is at 7 p.m. in 
the Farrell Room of St. 
Edmund’s Hall. 


TUESDAY 
November 4 


Liquid Lounge. Liquid Lounge 
with Monaco and Capsule play 
135 Pearl every Tuesday. The 
club opens at 7:30 p.m. No 
cover charge. 


Thrashback ‘80s Night with 
Tricky Pat and Robbie J. This 
event is free and takes place 
every Tuesday at the Millennium 
Nightclub. Doors open at 10 












p.m. 21+. 


Jim Branca. This is a free 
blues jam at Nectar’s every 
Tuesday from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Jim Branca hosts. 


WEDNESDAY 
November 5 


Karaoke. Come participate in 
Top Hat Karaoke every 
Wednesday at 135 Pearl. Doors 
open at 9 p.m. No cover charge. 
21+ with ID. 


Transmissions. Transmissions 
with Elliot goes down every 
Wednesday in the upstairs sec- 
tion of 135 Pearl. Doors open at 
9 p.m. No cover charge. 


Kenpo Karate. Learn 
American Kenpo Karate at the 
Tarrant Aerobics Room. This 
class begins at 7:45 p.m. 654- 
6251. 


College Night with Robbie J. 
Cheap beverages and free pool 
every Wednesday at Millennium 
Nightclub. Doors open at 10 
p.m. 21+. 


The Cercle Francophone. 
Speakers of French at all levels 
of proficiency are welcome to 
participate in games, informal 
discussion and cultural presenta- 
tions. This event takes place at 
4 p.m. in the Alliot Student 
Center. 654-2683. 


The Day of the Dead. This 
event observes the Hispanic cul- 
tural tradition of dedicating an 
altar in memory of deceased 
loved ones. The Day of the 
Dead takes place in the lobby of 
the Alliot Student Center at 3 
p.m. 


Infamous Blues Band. This 
band plays a free show at 


man play, “Thr 
The Journey to 
in America with 


McCarthy Arts Cent 
Nov. 7 at 8 p.m. 7 
tells the autobiograp 
tale of Luu’s escape fr 


Saigon as a refugee in 
1975. This event is free 
and open to the public, 


Submissions 


To have your item printed 
in the weekly calendar, 
send it to: 
The Defender 
SMC Box 275 or 
defender@smcvt.edu 
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Lack of condom sense 


The Vatican is misguided about prophylactics 


he Vatican is at it again. 
Cardinal Alfonso Trujillo, 
president of the Vatican 
Pontifical Council for the Family, 
recently claimed that condoms do 
not protect against HIV/AIDS. 
People were told not to use con- 
doms because HIV can pass 
through them. Trujillo made this 
claim on the British Broadcasting 
Corp.’s “Sex and the Holy City.” 
eee.) thes 
show, there 
was a clip of a 
Catholic nun 





telling an HIV- 

positive mem- 

ber of the choir 

not to use con- MattHew 
doms with his A.M. Lasu 
wife becuase Lashing Out 


the virus can 
fon iG a ok 
through. A spokesperson for the 
Vatican has backed these claims. 

The Vatican’s assertion 
about condom use is scientifical- 
ly and morally wrong. 

The World Health Org- 
anization has taken part in studies 
on the effectiveness of condoms, 





parictularly one in 2000 with the 
U.S. National Institute of Health. 
The study found that the use of a 
latex condom reduces the risk of 
HIV/AIDS transmission by up to 
90 percent. Additionally, the 
study. said that condoms are 
impenetrable to the “infectious 
agents” of even the smallest 
virus. The only way a virus can 
pass through is if the condom 
breaks during intercourse. The 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention has also lauded the 
efficiency of the latex condom. 
The CDC’s studies have shown 
that latex condoms are “highly 
effective in preventing HIV when 
used consistenly and correctly.” 
Being a secular Jewish per- 
son, I obviously do not obey 
Vatican policy. I do, however, 
attend a Catholic college and live 
in a Christian nation. Thus, I 
have a stake in papal principles 
because they influence the people 
that I come into contact with 
every day. I am not naive enough 
to heed a call by the world’s most 
powerful religious body to not 
practice safe sex. I am afraid, 


Massachusetts pride 


admitted to myself that the 

Boston Red Sox and New 
York Yankees series affected me. 

As a lifelong baseball non- 
enthusiast, I really didn’t care 
that the Red Sox were in the 
playoffs. Sure, I knew what was 
going on, and I knew the “signif- 
icance” of the Sox and Yankee 
series because I grew up in a 
household with 
three diehard 
Sox fans. 
When I was 
younger, my 
mother would 
shuffle my 
younger broth- 


[= shocked when I finally 





ers and me out CHERISE 

of the house LAPINE 

whenever a Guest 
Columnist 


game was on 
so that my dad 
could cheer, curse and throw 
things in peace. This censorship 
of my childhood was fine by me; 
after all, it was for my own safe- 
ty. Unfortunately, though not 
unexpectedly, my brothers grew 
older and caught the bug, too. I 
can’t really hold this against 
them; they were brainwashed. 

Don’t get me wrong. I’m a 
lifelong Massachusetts resident 
and I will defend my home state 
to the death, especially against a 
bunch . of New Yorkers. 
Professional sports, however, are 
a subject I just cannot discuss. I 
profess total indifference. The 
Red Sox, Celtics, Patriots, what- 
ever — they win, they lose, life 
goes on. I think Massachusetts 
would be better off without most 
of them. 

However, one thing I can say 





oe 


in defense of the Sox through 
years of observation: they proba- 
bly have the most loyal fans in 
the league. Campus Yankee fans 
definitely give some competition, 
but, hey, their team wins. Yankee 
fans have nothing to lose by 
showing their support, whereas 
most of the time it takes real 
courage to wear a Red Sox hat 
outside Massachusetts state lines. 

The night of that fateful 
game, everyone was glued to a 
television somewhere, and that 
includes my friends who had 
never shown any sign of interest 
in baseball whatsoever. 

“Cowboy up! Go Sox!” pro- 
claimed away messages on my 
Instant Messenger buddy list. I 
wondered just where all this 
home team spirit was coming 
from. It was another fad. The 
cool thing to do that day. An 
excuse to destroy the campus. 
And it was disrespectful to peo- 
ple who really cared, the people 
who, for some strange reason, 
were really affected by the out- 
come. 

I’m not changing my mind 
about the sport itself, but I have 
to.defend the true fans because it 
goes beyond baseball or any 
other sport. Maybe it’s because 
I’m supportive of my family. 
Perhaps it bothers me that many 
of my friends are hypocrites. But 
most likely, it’s because I know 
the frustration of taking a risk to 
stand up for something that I 
believe in and having to deal with 
others who are just along for the 
ride. 


Contact Cherise LaPine at 
clapine@smcvt.edu 


however, that many others would 
pay mind to this negligence. 

The reach of the Vatican is 
widespread. There are about 1 
billion Catholics worldwide and 
more than 60 million in the 
United States. In Africa — a con- 
tinent that can barely deal with 
the massive number of people 
there living with HIV/AIDS — 
there is a large and continually 
growing Catholic population. 
Catholics in Africa, often more 
obedient to their faith than 
American Christians, are apt to 
listen to what the Vatican said 
about the supposed ineffective- 
ness of latex condoms. Deeply 
rooted cultural and religious 
beliefs have already made it diffi- 
cult to persuade high risk African 
populations to use condoms. 
This latest Vatican proclamation 
makes matters in Africa drastical- 
ly worse and speeds the spread of 
sexually transmitted diseases 
there. 

I suspect a larger portion of 
Americans will ignore the 
Vatican. Nevertheless, some reli- 
gious diehards and uninformed 


people will believe the pontifi- 
cate about condom faultiness and 
continue to disseminate the inac- 
curate information. Young peo- 
ple, according to the CDC, 
account for at least half of all new 
HIV infections in the United 
States. Additionally, the CDC 
said the country’s large Hispanic 
population “accounted for 19 
percent of the total number of 
new U.S. AIDS cases reported” 
in 2000. This statistic is especial- 
ly important because many 
Hispanics are Catholic, which 
means they may swallow the 
Vatican’s claim and have unsafe 
sex. 

Unfortunately, the Vatican 
apparently feels that feeding peo- 
ple misinformation will remedy 
the HIV/AIDS pandemic. 
Abstinence, of which the Vatican 
is a huge proponent, is not a real- 
istic solution, nor is telling sexu- 
ally active people not to practice 
safe sex in light of the danger of 
disease contraction. It is also 
illogical and harmful to advise 
people living with HIV/AIDS to 
not use a latex condom when 


having sex with their partners. It 
is a risky proposition that the 
Vatican should not make, mainly 
because its membership consists 
of abstinent men — aside from 
those clergy who have been 
accused or convicted of sexually 
abusing young people — who 
have isolated themselves from 
sex. The church’s lax sexual 
credibility does not merit this 
irresponsible declaration about 
latex condoms. 

Of course, using latex con- 
doms is not a fool-proof way to 
avoid contracting a sexually 
transmitted disease. However, 


' the same can be said for a bullet- 


proof vest. Sure, some bullets 
can rip through the Kevlar pro- 
tection device. But you had bet- 
ter believe that I am still going to 
shield myself with one if ever in 
danger of being shot. 


Contact Matthew A.M. Lash at 
mlash@smcvt.edu. The Defen- 
der welcomes your views at 
defender @ smcvt.edu 


Man with a plan 


Howard Dean has what it takes to be president 


ormer Vermont Gov. 
Piers Dean is the best 

candidate to _ replace 
President Bush. Dean can and 
will win the Democratic Party’s 
Nomination! = 
and can beat 
President Bush 
in the 2004 
election. His 
campaign 
speeches elec- 





trify crowds JP 
because he ISABELLE 
speaks with a View From 
passion that is ___ the Left 





unmatched by 
any of the current candidates. 
His policy proposals and _ his 
experience as a leader will no 
doubt prove invaluable against 
Bush. However, some are wor- 
ried that Dean is too liberal for 
mainstream America, and some 
even think he is not liberal 
enough. What he is able to do is 
offer the best compromise 
between the left and the center, 
and he offers the best chance at 
beating Bush. 

You are missing out if you 
have not heard a Howard Dean 
speech. yet. The passion in his 
voice and the look in his eyes 
show that he really cares about 
the issues he is tackling. His 
campaign was able to raise near- 
ly $15 million from June to 
September, which is a record. 
The average donation was $77. 
This shows that he was able to 
get many small donations. 


Unlike Bush, he does not have to 
rely on fat cats for campaign con- 
tributions. He is attracting peo- 
ple to his campaign who have 
never been involved in politics 
before — most important, young 
people. 

With only 30 percent of eli- 
gible young voters voting, we 
have never been the force in elec- 
toral politics that we could be. 
Dean has been able to awaken 
these younger voters and bring 
them out to rallies. He has done 
this by offering an alternative to 
Bush, something other 
Democrats have struggled to do. 
He wants to repeal the Bush tax 
cut (it went to the upper class 
anyway) and guarantee health 
care for everyone under 25. He 
wants balanced budgets so our 
generation does not inherit huge 
budget deficits. He wants to raise 
the fuel efficiency standards and 
use more renewable energy so 
that America is not as dependent 
upon foreign oil. With our for- 
eign relations in a mess, Dean 
wants to create a world commu- 
nity where everyone is respected 
and America is not the world’s 
bully. Most importantly, Dean 
wants a feeling of community in 
America. This means promoting 
AmeriCorps and making sure to 
fully fund homeland security ini- 
tiatives. 

Dean is not everyone’s 
answer. The moderates say his 
support of civil unions, the first 
law in the country that allows 


gays to have similar rights as 
married couples, will not win him 
universal support. Other moder- 
ates say Dean is another George 
McGovern, the former senator 
who lost to President Nixon in 
1972 and could only win one 
state (Massachusetts). This sce- 
nario is ludicrous. With the nom- 
ination, Dean can win Vermont, 
Massachusetts and other small 
electoral states. He can probably 
win California and another big 
electoral state — perhaps Florida 
or Michigan. He might not be the 
perfect candidate that satisfies 
both leftists and centrists, but he 
is a proven winner, and when the 
alternative is Bush, Dean will 
win. 

Four more years of Bush 
could set this country back a lot. 
If Bush wins, he will no doubt 
ask for more tax cuts and cut 
more spending on things like 
education. With such a hawkish 
administration, the war in Iraq 
most likely would not be the last. 
America’ cannot survive four 
With pri- 
mary elections only four months 


more years of Bush. 


away, now is a good time to start 
thinking about whom to support. 
Check out Dean’s Web site at 
www.deanforamerica.com. 

Dean is the answer to the 
problems created by Bush. 


Contact JP Isabelle at 
Jisabelle@ smcvt.edu 
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Cycling Club pedaling towards greatness 


Success no longer down the road for students who chase after their passions 


By Katie Neville 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s Cycling 
Club is trying to keep up the suc- 
cess of last year and is attracting 
new members and sponsors along 
the way. 

Last year the Cycling Club 
beat other Division II schools 
within the ECCC to become the 
Division II champions. They also 
came in third behind the 
University of Vermont and the 
University of New Hampshire in 
the Collegiate Nationals race 
hosted by UVM. 

The Cycling Club competes 
within the Eastern Collegiate 
Cycling Conference (ECCC) 
which includes both Division I 
and FI schools. St. Michael’s is a 
Division II school within the 
ECCC along with 29 other 
schools including Boston 
College and Middlebury. UNH 
and UVM also race within the 
conference at the Division I level. 

Although not an NCAA sport, 


the Cycling Club competes in 
races throughout the year on a 
collegiate level. 

Mountain biking races take 
place in the fall and road races 
take place in the spring. 

Perhaps because of the suc- 
cess of the club, it has been gain- 
ing more members each year. The 
club began three years ago in the 
1999-2000 school year when sen- 
ior Adam Thomas came to St. 
Michael’s and wanted to start a 
riding club. Faculty director for 
the club, Angela Irvine, said that 
Thomas started the club with a 
couple of other people who 
enjoyed riding. 

Irvine said she is happy with 
the way the club is growing. This 
year, there are 20 to 25 riders in 
the club and about five new riders 
have come out, she said. 

“Riders who ride both at the 
pro and semi-pro levels can all 
participate,” she said. 

A lot of the other teams have 
pro-level riders and are heavily 
sponsored by their school and 
local sponsors, she explained, but 


there is a place for everyone on 
St. Michael’s team in all the 
races. 

The Cycling Club receives 
money from the S.A. which goes 
toward entrance fees, travel 
expenses and, this year, new uni- 
forms. All of the riders must buy 
their own equipment besides 
their uniforms. 

“One of my bikes is worth 
more than your car, and I have 
two of them,” Thomas said. 

Thomas competes in both 
cross country mountain biking 
and road races. 

It is an expensive sport, Irvine 
said. However money comes in 
from places other than the S.A. 

“Sleepy Hollow in 
Huntington, Vt. sponsors us and 
allows us to ride and train there 
for free,” Irvine said. 

The club in turn does clean- 
up for the trails regularly, Irvine 
said. Iron Horse Cycles is anoth- 
er sponsor. They give the Cycling 
Club a discount on merchandise 
purchased from the store. 

The additional sponsors allow 





Photo courtesy of Adam Thomas 


Members of the cycling club stop to pose for a picture with their bikes. 


the Cycling Club to attract more 
riders. Junior Dave Carney 
joined the club this year. 

“Most of my good friends were 
in the club and after watching 
them for two years I picked it up 
this year,” Carney said. 

Most of the riders train indi- 
vidually or with others at their 
own skill level. Carney said that 
within the group they will call 
each other on the phone to find 


out who is riding and who is up 
for practice. 

The growing number of par- 
ticipants is a good sign for the 
club. Most people find out about 
the club through word of mouth, 
Irvine said. Carney commented 
that although the club has not had 


a high turnout in the past, the 


club itself has always been 
strong. 


Women’s rugby kicking and tackling through another season 


Team works hard to gain respect and recognition as popularity continues to grow at St. Michael’s 


By Pat Scanlon 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s College 
women’s rugby team has high 
spirits as it nears the end of the 
fall season. Despite their 1-4 
record, this team full of 20 new- 
comers has been working hard 
and coming together. 

“The team is closer together 
this year,” said senior captain 
Jamie Leone, who plays inside 
center, a back position. “The 
team is working together and 
having fun.” 

Behind soccer, rugby is the 
second most popular team sport 
in the world. In the 1990s, it was 
the fastest growing women’s club 
sport at the collegiate level. 

Being a club sport, rugby 
offers an alternative to the pres- 
sures of a varsity sport. 

“I wanted to be involved ina 
sport that was not as intense as a 
varsity sport, but is still organ- 
ized enough to compete against 
other schools,” sophomore 
Amanda Lee said. 

So far, the team has played 
against Southern Connecticut 
State University, Trinity College, 
University of Vermont, 
Springfield College, and gained 
its win against Norwich 


‘Everybody plays. 
Even if they don’t 
know their scrum- 
mies from their 
backs, we will teach 
them how to play.’ 


Charles Cisco, 
rugby coach 


University. 

Leone is not playing in the 
team's final game, on Saturday 
Oct. 25 at Vermont Law School, 
due to an ankle injury. She plans 
to play rugby in the spring sea- 
son, even though seniors do not 
usually play in the spring due to 
their schedules. 

Being on the sidelines has 
not dampened her support for the 
team. Leone said her favorite 
memory of the season was 
“watching the first-years take 
their first tackles.” 

Lee, a rookie, remembers her 
first game, and her first tackle. 

“We lined up at my first 
game, and I saw my opponents,” 
Lee said. “Then five seconds 
later, I got tackled.” 

According to coach Charles 
Cisco, Lee is one of roughly 20 


new players on the team this fall. 
Cisco, in his third year as 
women’s rugby coach at St. 
Michael’s, classified this year as 
a learning year, to allow the new- 
comers to become familiar with 
the rules and the physicality of 
rugby. Cisco said the biggest 
challenge for him was getting 
them to play as a team. 

The players enjoy playing 
under Coach Cisco, or Chuckles, 
as they affectionately call him. 

“Chuckles knows what he is 
talking about,” Leone said. “He 
cares about the players, and 
wants them to do well.” 

Anyone who wants to play 
rugby can come out for the team, 
whether they have experience 
with the sport, or simply an inter- 
est in it. 

“Everybody plays,” Cisco 
said. “Even if they don’t know 
their scrummies from their backs, 
we will teach them how to play.” 

Not only is participation 
allowed, it’s encouraged. When 
asked if she recommended rugby 
to other students, Lee didn't hesi- 
tate with her answer, 

“Absolutely. I was nervous 
at first, but it’s not as scary as I 
thought.” 


Papa Frank’s Italian Restav 





13 W. Center Strect. Bow 


at 1/2 Price 


~ Second entree must be of equal or lesser value ~ 


town Winoosk: 655-2423 | 
Buy One Entree for *5.15 or more 
and Receive the Second Entree 
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_ Field Hockey 
Why athlete of the week: 
Scored four goals and had 
one assist in a, 10-1, victory 
over AIC on Oct. 25. 
Home: Skowhegan, Maine. 


High school: Skowhegan 
"Area High School. 







Vhy SMC: | came to SMC - 
ecause | liked the school’s ~ 
tmosphere and the field 
ockey program. 


Started playing: In the fourth 





Athlete of the Week: 
Jenn Gray 





Team strength: | think our 


team is successful because 
we have good team chem- 
istry on and off from th 
field. 


Hockey skates its way into the season 


In your free time: | do home- 


favorite is rap. 






Best SMC memory: When.we 
went to the NCAA tourna- 
ment. 


















work and hang out with my 
friends. 







Favorite Music: | listen to all 
types of music, but my 











Plans for after 

graduation: Hopefully getting 
a job, maybe going back to 
school. 











Ice Knights look for hard work and dedication to pay off during games 


By Aaron Spaulding 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s men’s 
hockey team hits the ice this sea- 
son as defending Eastern College 
Athletic Conference Division II 


national champions and with — 


something more to prove. 

“Our main goal is to win the 

championship again,” junior for- 
ward Matt Anctil said. “We also 
want to move up in the standings 
of the ECAC Division III stand- 
ings.” 
The team plays in the ECAC 
Division III East during the regu- 
lar season, but must compete in 
the ECAC Division II playoffs 
because of the school’s Division 
II status and alliance with the 
Northeast-10 conference. The 
ECAC Division III is known to 
be a stronger conference as 
ECAC Division II hockey has 
only six teams. 

Last year, the team compiled 
an 11-13-2 record and an ECAC 
championship, beating St. 
Anselm’s 2-1 in overtime. 

Despite the success of last 
year’s team, this year provides 
new challenges, such as improv- 
ing on their conference record of 
5-12-2. 

“We really want to get above 
.500 and move into the top of the 
league,” team captain, senior 
Brent Hill said. “I believe with 
the talent and game experience of 


We want to prove 
we deserve to play 
in Division III, and 
doing well in our 
big games will help 
us get there. 


Spencer Williams 
men’s hockey 


our seniors and underclassmen, 
we have a chance to get into the 
top three in the conference.” 

The team has taken strides 
towards improving, starting with 
intense conditioning. Bill 
Laidlaw, the team's physical 
trainer, has worked with the team 
to strengthen specific muscles 
used for hockey. 

“It’s the most intense thing I 
have ever done,” first-year 
Spencer Williams said. “Laidlaw 
even does the exercises with us. 
It’s kind of inspirational some- 
times.” 

Head coach Lou DiMassi is 
excited about this year’s team, 
and the work they have put in this 
preseason. 

“We put a plan in place to 
not look past dry land workouts 
and practice,” he said. “We have 
great leadership in our captains 
and other seniors. I couldn’t be 


more pleased with the team's 
progress.” 

Intense conditioning isn’t the 
only new aspect to this year’s 
squad. The Ice Knights will play 
in the Plattsburgh Tournament 
during Christmas break. : 

“It’s a step up for us because 
we’re playing. Plattsburgh and 
Rochester Institute of 
Technology which are two strong 
teams in the ECAC West that 
don’t usually play,” Anctil said. 

The team also has big games 
in its own conference, including 
Babson and Norwich. Teams 
from the New England Small 
College Athletic Conference 
such as Middlebury, Colby and 
Bowdoin present strong chal- 
lenges as well. Playing well 
against these teams will help St. 
Michael’s to gain respect on the 
ice, something they are striving 
for. 

“We want to prove we 
deserve to play in Division III, 
and doing well in our big games 
will help us get there,” Williams 
said. 

With their new devotion to 
intense conditioning and team 
chemistry, look for the Ice 
Knights to enjoy the type of suc- 
cess they have become accus- 
tomed to, and to gain the respect 
they feel they deserve. 





Quote of the week 


“The only thing I can say is that for 25 years, Steinbrenner has called me ‘Zimmer’ 
and I’ve called him ‘The Boss,’””Zimmer said. “‘He’s no longer The Boss. He’s just 


Steinbrenner.” 


Don Zimmer 
New York Yankees 





Knight 
Writer 








Going for number three 


The Connecticut Huskies hit the floor 
in hopes of another championship 


With preseason practices 
underway for college basketball 
programs, the University of 
Connecticut looks to be the sec- 
ond team in women’s basketball 
history to go after three consecu- 
tive national championships. The 
only other team to win three con- 
secutive national championships 
was Tennessee. 

Winning the last two years 


against Oklahoma and 
Tennessee, the 
Huskies are 


back, with every | 
player returning 
from last year’s 
team. 
Connecticut 


JESSICA 


is ranked number 

linthe Women’s — Hancuerre 
Basketball News Sports 
SHeur Vateore Editor 


Preseason Poll. 
Following them 
to cap out the top five are Duke, 
Texas, Texas Tech and Purdue. 
This also marks one of the first 
years that Tennessee did not 
make the top five. 

One tradition that 
Connecticut upholds is the Super 
Show, or Midnight Madness, as 
many other colleges like to name 
it. On Oct. 18, the Huskies took 
the floor in front of a crowd of 
9,188 people. Fans come to 
Gampel Pavilion in Storrs, Conn. 
to pay their respects for the hard 
work that the team has undergone 
in the preseason and also to get 
the new season started on the 
right foot. 

The lights went out, the band 
roared, and the team took: the 
floor for the first time this sea- 


Weekend 


Field Hockey beat AIC, 10-1, on 
Oct. 25. The game marked the 
last home game of the season. 
The team is now ranked ninth, 
and they hold the number four 
seed in the NE-10 tournament. 
They host number five Stonehill 
College on Oct. 29. Senior Jenn 
Gray had four goals and one 
assist in the win. The team ends 
the regular season winning its 
last five consecutive games. 


Volleyball split on Oct. 25 losing 
to Bryant College, 3-0, and 
defeating Stonehill College, 3-1. 
The win broke a three match 
losing streak for the team. 
Sophomore Kaitlyn Rae lead 
the team with a team-high 10 
kills, nine digs and four service 
aces. The team will compete 
against Bentley College on Nov. 
1 at 1 p.m. 


Men’s Soccer lost to St. Anselm 








son. Midnight Madness marked 
the end of preseason workouts 
and the beginning of preseason 
practices and scrimmages. 
Hundreds of schools around the 
country carry on this tradition; 
except for St. Michael’s. 

Midnight Madness is a great 
way to get students and the com- 
munity involved in the upcoming 
season. It is a chance for the team 
to show the public how hard they 
have been working behind closed 
doors. It is an event that would 
help bring support to the St. 
Michael’s basketball program. 

The University of 
Connecticut will be led by All- 
Americans Diana Taurasi and 
Ann Strother. Highly underrated 
senior point guard Maria Conlon 
also returns for the Huskies after 
undergoing surgery in the off sea- 
son. Sophomore Nicole Wolff 
will also return this season after 
missing much of last year due to 
injury. 

With the best player in the 
country and one of the best sup- 
porting casts, Connecticut sets 
the stage for another spectacular 
year. The state and the country 
will be waiting at the edge of the 
seats to see if the Huskies can 
bring another national champi- 
onship to Connecticut. 

The program has helped to 
pave the way for women’s bas- 
ketball in this country, and win- 
ning another national champi- 
onship will only assist the team 
in going down as one of the 
nation’s best women’s basketball 
programs of all-time. 


Highlights 
College on Oct. 25, 1-0. The 
winning goal came from a 
penalty kick for St. Anselm. The 
team will go on the road to play 
Merrimack on Oct. 29 at 3 p.m. 


Women’s Soccer defeated AIC, 
4-1, on Oct. 25. The game was 
the final home game for the 
eight seniors. The team failed to 
make the playoffs. The team 
will travel to Bryant College for 
the last game of the season at 
3 p.m. 


Cross Country men placed sixth 
and the women placed tenth 
out of fourteen teams in the NE- 
10 Conference Championships. 
Senior Drew Best placed ninth 
out of 120 runners in a time of 
27:19.0 to lead St. Michael’s. 
Sophomore Kim Fahner placed 
forty-fourth out of 116 runners. 
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Scoreboard 


Men’s Soccer 

(7-9-1, 3-8-1 NE-10) 
10/23. Middlebury 2, 
SMC 0 

10/25 St. Anselm 1, 
SMC 0 

10/29 at Merrimack at 3 
p.m. 


Women’s Soccer 
(9-8, 5-8 NE-10) 

10/18 SMC 0, Stonehill 2 
10/25 AIC 1, SMC 4 
10/28 at Bryant at 3 p.m. 


Field Hockey 

(12-6, 11-5 NE-10) 
10/22 Merrimack 0, 

SMC 6 

10/25 AIC 1, SMC 10 
10/29 NE-10 quarterfi- 
nals vs. Stonehill, time 
TBA 


Volleyball 

(9-12, 3-8 NE-10) 

10/25 Bryant 3, SMC 0 
10/25 Stonehill 1, SMC 3 
11/1 vs. Bentley at 1 p.m. 


Cross Country 

10/25 Men finished in 
sixth place while the 
women placed tenth out 
of fourteen teams compet- 
ing in the Northeast-10 
CoG. tat oer evi ce es 
Championships, at Le 
Moyne College in 
Syracuse, NY. 

11/9 NCAA Regionals at 
Franklin Park, in Boston, 
Mass. The women race at 
noon and the men race at 
1:15 p.m. 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hot line 


(802) 654-2SMC 











Basketball teams taking the court 


Photo by Stefan Botchev 
The women’s basketball team huddles up after practice to talk strategy. The team is lead by new head coach Jen Niebling, who coached at UVM. 


Purple Knights face new challenges as preseason ends and practice begins 


By Alex Ostrowski 
Staff-Writer 


As preseason comes to an 
end, the St. Michael’s men’s and 
women’s basketball teams feel 
they are both in a promising situ- 
ation, and ready to compete. 

After failing to qualify for 
the NE-10 tournament last season 
for the first time in 13 years, the 
St. Michael’s men’s basketball 
team seeks revenge. 

“Last season was a learning 
experience,” said team captain, 
senior Ben Smith. “We were a 


- young team, but this season will 


go very well.” 

With only two seniors gradu- 
ating last year Smith said that 
they have a solid team with a lot 
of talent. 

One of the problems the men 
face is injured sophomore Mike 
Keating. Keating led the team in 
scoring and rebounding last sea- 
son, and is being forced to red 
shirt this year, according to head 
coach Tom O’Shea. 

“We are going to have to find 
a way to make up for that.loss,” 
O’Shea said. 

“We are going to need our 
other players in the front court to 
step up, rebound the ball well, 
and play solid defense because 
Mike is a very big loss.” 


Smith is confident in his 
team and in it’s ability to bounce 
back from the adversity. 

“Needless to say, we have 
guys who can step it up and fill 
the void, but without question it’s 
a drawback,” said Smith. “Some 
players will need to step it up, but 
we are all looking forward to it,” 
Smith said. 

The first year students on the 
team have adjusted very well to 
the pace of college basketball 
Smith said. 

“They are a great bunch of 
guys who are very enthusiastic 
with coach’s philosophy,” Smith 
said. “They want to be an 
impact.” 

Coach O’Shea knows the 
difficulty of being a first-year, 
and he realizes the potential that 
they hold, once they become 
comfortable with the program. 

“The first year is always 
tough, but I think we have some 
freshmen who are going to con- 
tribute,” said O’Shea. 

As the opening game 
approaches on Nov. 21, the team 
will continue training. 

“We will be prepared for the 
beginning of the season, and able 
to compete with a lot of teams,” 
said Smith. 

Women’s Basketball 


The women’s basketball 


Starting off on the 
right foot 


The women’s basketball team working hard during 
practice on Oct. 24. The team will start the regular season 
off at Green Mountain College on Nov. 18. Pictured from 
front to back: Nia Campos, Elaine Fischer and Julia 


Boynton. 


Photo by Stefan Botchev 


team produced the program’s 
best record in 12 years last season 
and hopes to top that this year. 

The women have a new head 
coach this year. Sue Duprat 
decided to retire at the end of last 
season after coaching for 27 sea- 
sons. The position of head coach 
has been given to Jennifer 
Niebling. 

“The girls are getting used to 
me and I’m getting used to the 
girls,” said Niebling. “The team 
looks good, I couldn’t ask for 
more as far as effort, intensity, 
and desire goes with our play- 
ers.” 

Returning from an injury 
that sidelined her for much of the 
season last year, senior captain 
Lindsey Bradt is confident in the 
team’s ability this season. 

“We want to make a name 
for ourselves in the league, and 
be one of the more highly 
respected teams,” Bradt said. 

“We have the desire and 
work effort to be as, if not more, 
successful than last season.” 

“The team is different than 
last year we’re much more disci- 
plined,” senior captain Erica 
Kensey said. “We’re a defense 


oriented team now which will 
make us better overall. We have 
the potential to be better than last 
season.” 


A problem the women may 
face is the loss of Liz LeFebvre 
and Jes Hambley. LeFebvre was 
named NE-10 Co-Player of the 
Year, and Hambley was the assist 
and scoring leader in Division II’ 
women's basketball. 

“We’re going to have to 
make up for two of our teams 
major scoring threats that gradu- 
ated last spring,” said Kensey. 

The team is confident in the 
talent that was brought in and that 
returned from last season. 

“We have a lot of ladies that 
are use to complimentary roles 
that will need to step up and play 
significant, consistent, roles for 
the team,” Niebling said. “The 
first-years are competitors, and I 
really think they’re going to con- 
tribute a lot.” 

Sophomore Brigid Hegarty 
believes that the team is meshing 
very well. 

“The first-years have really 
stepped it up which makes us feel 
as though we’ve been playing 
with them for a while,” Hegarty 
said. 

Coach Niebling feels that — 
games will be close and competi- 
tive, but the season will go very 
well as long as the team reaches 
its potential. 





